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Aotes. 
THE LATE JOHN PHILLIP, ESQ., R.A. 


Everyone who has an eye for colour, or who is 
interested in the progress of painting in England, 
must recognise in the late Tube Phillip almost 
the greatest colourist of our times. My father, 
Major Pryse Gordon, who always had a very quick 
discernment of artistic talent, had the good fortune 
to discover his genius, when quite a boy, at Aber- 
deen ; and to recommend him to the patronage of 
that munificent nobleman, the late Lord Panmure, 
who brought him before the public. These facts, 
very little known out of Aberdeen, are recorded in 
the enclosed most interesting narrative which I 
have copied from a MS. in my father’s hand- 
writing. Doubtless we shall very soon have a 
Life of a painter so distinguished, and whose pre- 
mature death has been so widely lamented ; and 
to his wagrgher this striking, yet simple record 
of his early days before he came to London, will 
be quite invaluable. It is due to the generous 
feeling of Lord Panmure—to say nothing of my 
father, by whose timely recommendation that 
feeling was elicited —that the truth should be 
known ; and I hope you will be able to find room 
for the paper in your small type. Lord Panmure 
paid all this great artist’s expenses, not only while 
a student at the Academy, but until he acquired 
aname sufficient for his support. And I may fairly 
add, without that peaks sae aid it is highly 


Phillip.” 


ueries” — Hugh | 


Py merry that we should have ever seen the | 


THE EARLY DAYS OF THE LATE JOHN 
PHILLIP, ESQ., R.A. 


AN ADDITIONAL CHAPTER TO THE “PURSUIT OF 
KNOWLEDGE UNDER DIFFICULTIES,” 


A youth in his seventeenth year, John Phillip, the son of 
an old soldier, has discovered a remarkable talent for 
design and colouring, which gives fair promise of his 
rising to eminence as an artist; and I am the more 
especially led to believe this, as he has had the rare good 
fortune to find a protector and patron to enable him to 
follow up his studies, 

At the procession at Aberdeen, on the passing of the 
Reform Bill, this boy said to his father that “he thought 
he could paint flags,” having seen some; and havi 
been furnished with the necessary appliances, he design 
a few aprons for the Painters’ Trade. This first attempt 
was so successful, that he was encouraged, and tried his 
hand to make a portrait of his grandmother, producing a 
striking likeness. He now resolved that painting should 
be his profession, and with great simplicity went to study 
with a painter of doors and windows; who, instead of 
teaching him to paint “ men and women,” as he expected, 
set him to grind colours, prime boards, and clean win- 
dows! In this last task he fell from a pair of steps, and 
received considerable injury, having broken a lower rib— 
the effects of which he still occasionally feels ; though we 
have reason to believe that no unpleasant consequences 
are likely to be the result of this accident. 

The poor youth, thus disappointed in his prospects of 
becoming an artist (fortunately he was not indentured), 
started one morning from the shop, brush in hand; an 
bedaubed with whitelead and oil, he presented himself to 
a painter of portraits, Mr. James Forbes—one of whose 
pictures he had seen, This proved a most lucky hit for 
the lad. To Mr. Forbes, on asking him what he wanted, 
he replied: “I should like to get twa or three lessons, 
Sir.” “Lessons! in what?” “In painting, Sir; J ama 
bit of a painter” (reminding one of Correggio’s apocryphal 
speech when he first saw a work of Raphael—* J, too, am a 
painter!”). “Whatcan youdo?” “I will bring you 
something,” said he, and disappeared; returning, in a 
few minutes, with a little group of children at breakfast, 
The artist was astonished at this extraordinary specimen 
of precocity ; and more so, when he found that Phillip 
had not received the smallest instruction. The boy’s 
diffidence and modesty also pleased Mr. Forbes, who 
showed him how to set his palette; and, with a few other 
instructions, desired him to return when he liked. Thus 
set up with some mechanical knowledge of the art he 
was hitherto ignorant of, our juvenile Apelles returned 
to his father’s house, abandoning the shop at all risks ; 
and provided with a board of eight inches by six, he 
produced another little group, and carried it to his kind 
new friend, who gave him due praise. Encouraged by 
Mr. Forbes, he communicated to him his ardent desire to 
visit London and the Exhibition of the Royal ——T 
a catalogue of which his friend had shown him. He had 
already paved the way to accomplish this object; as by 
painting what he called “ pictures” of some of his ac- 
quaintances, he had actually accumulated the enormous 
sum of t shillings, which he converted into a note of 
the Aberdeen bank! If anyone will think what labour 
this industrious lad bestowed to procure this sum, small 
as it was, from his poor friends, to gratify his curiosity, 
they must bestow on him the praise he merits, I am 
also happy to add that this remarkable youth has pre- 
served the best principles of honesty and integrity, re- 
ligion and morality. His father, with a numerous family, 
could afford very small means for their education, yet 


| sent John to school, where he remained till his eleventh 
year ; from thence he attended a Lancasterian institution, 
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and became one of the monitors. But to return to his 
favourite object, a trip to the modern Babylon. Mr. 
Forbes, continuing his protection, gave him a letter to 
his friend Mr. Alexander Chisholm, an artist of con- 
siderable celebrity in the North, The great obstacle, how- 
ever, was the expense of transport to and from the 
metropolis; but here our little hero’s ingenuity did not fail 
him. His father had an acquaintance, the skipper of a 
brig trading to the Thames: with a portrait of him in 
his hand, he called on Captain H. “Do you ken wha 
that is?” said he. “ Why, that’s your father; who did 
it?” “Mysel’; and if you will tak me up to Lunnon, 
and bring me hame, I'll paint you or your wife.” The 
joly tar readily consented to the proposal, and in July 
anded the young artist at Miller's wharf. So eager, 
however, was he to deliver his credentials and gratify his 
curiosity, that he would not wait for a guide. It will be 
considered a bold measure for such a youth, who is deli- 
cately and slenderly formed, and who never before had 
been south of the Dee or north of the Don, to walk from 
Wapping to the Hampstead Road without any other 
guide than a pocket-map of London, which Mr. Forbes 
had given him. He accomplished the task, however, in 
an extraordinarily short time. Fortunately he found Mr. 
Chisholm at home, who kindly accompanied him to the 
National Gallery; thinking that, at that late hour, the 
crowd at the Royal Academy would be too great for the 
gratification of the youth’s curiosity. 

To the ignorant multitude, this gallery is not so attrac- 
tive as the Royal Academy; but nature had given this 
boy a mind—he could discriminate, and thereby was 
capable of comparing ‘nature with art, in some degree. 
But with such enthusiasm, it may naturally be sup 
that his eye would wander over such a multitude of ob- 
ects for some time, and that his head was bewildered. 
At length he sto , and his eye rested on Wilkie’s 
picture of “The Blind Fiddler,” on which he gazed for 
several minutes with open mouth: when, turning to 
his conductor, he whispered into his ear—“Oh! hoo 
natural!” This sight had the advantage of being gra- 
tuitous, which to him was an object ; and when he was 
departing, at a late hour, and saw no demand on the 
only two shillings he had in his ket (for he had cau- 
tieusly left the rest with the s ipper he observed : 
« Fat,* Sir, a’ this for naething!” I will not follow him 
to the six successive visits he paid daily to the Royal 
Academy and to other galleries. He was every morning, 
during the week, at the doors of Somerset House as they 

med, returning when they closed to Miller’s Wharf. 

is three favourite masters were Wilkie, E. Landseer, 
and Collins; and he had the sagacity to study their 
works, wherever he found them, with the greatest atten- 
tion, in preference to all the gay and gaudy colouring 
that covered the walls. 

As the captain of the brig supplied him with food, his 
only expenses were his visits to the galleries; and on 
Saturday, the eighth night of his sojourn, he found him- 
self still in ion ighteenpence, after purchasing 
seven camel-hair pencils ! uring the night of Sunday, 
the vessel dropped down with the tide to Greenwich 
while he slept ; and great was his disappointment, for he 
had not seen the Elgin Marbles, nor the British Institu- 
tion. He was, however, informed that the vessel would 
not sail till the evening, and that he had still sufficient 
time to go to town and return. This eighteenpence 
would have taken him in an omnibus, and the captain 
offered to “— him with any small sum he required ; 
besides, he had been entrusted with one pound by a 
friend at Aberdeen, to pay to some person in town, who 
could not be found; but Johnny would not borrow, 


* Aberdonicé for what! 


neither would he touch the funds entrusted to his care: 
and following the multitude, stick in hand, he found him. 
self in no long time in Pall Mall, and had a high treat at 
the Institution; but alas! on that day the marbles were 
not to be seen. He returned in good time, though jaded 
and craving for food. On his return home, he lost no 
time to return to his labours; and shortly composed g 
small group of four figures, one of them an old man 
reading the newspaper to the others, which he carried 
to his friend Mr, Forbes. I was then residing in this 
city, and was acquainted with this worthy man, who 
presented his young ¢léve to me, thinking I could appre- 
ciate his merits and would give him every assistance in 
my power. He was not mistaken. I was so much struck 
with the boy’s genius, and so much interested in his pro- 
gress, that I had him frequently in my house, for many 
weeks, and have felt for him almost parental kindness, 
And I have so strongly recommended him to the notice 
of a nobleman with whom I have been long intimate— 
whose generosity and benevolence are well known in the 
North—Lord Panmure, that his Lordship has desired he 
may be clothed and well lodged in the mean time, and 
has directed me to propose a plan for his future educa- 
tion and studies. A rare ant truly noble example of 
benevolence, which I trust and believe, from the boy’s 
= qualities, as well as his genius, his Lordship will 

ave no reason to regret; but, on the contrary, have the 
satisfaction of finding that his liberality has been be- 
stowed on a deserving object. 

Aberdeen, 1835. Pryse L. Gorpox.* 


Never were prophetic words more remarkably 
verified than the conclusion of the above sentence ! 
I find appended to the above MS. the following 
note : — 

“Ist Sept, 1836. J. Phillip departed this day for 
London, to study drawing at the Royal Academy under 
the protection of Mr. T. M. Joy, an artist, with whom he 
is to live—at the expense of his noble patron.—P. L, G.” 


March, 1868, G. Huntiy Gorpoy. 


IRISH FOLK-LORE. 


The following curious instance of Irish folk- 
lore is given in a note, vol. v. p. 26, of the 7rans- 
actions of the Ossiamc Society ; to me it ap 
to be not unworthy of a place in “N. & Q.” :— 


“The Dubh Dael, or Dara Dael, Forficula oleus, is a 
black insect of the earwig class ; the meaning of the name 
in English is the Black or the Other Devil. In creeping 
along, whenever it hears any noise, it always halts, cocks 
up its tail, and protrudes its sting, which is similar to that 
of the bee. No reptile has been so much abhorred or 
dreaded by the peasantry of Ireland as the Dara Dael, 
as it is popularly believed that this insect betrayed to the 
Jews the way in which our Lord went when they were in 
search of him, and that whoever kills it seven sins are taken 
off his soul. Its sting is thought to be very poisonous, 
if not mortal; and it is believed that it is of 
a demoniac spirit, the emissary of Satan or the arch-fiend 


* More than thirty years ago Mr. Gordon published 
two volumes of Personal Memoirs, which were quoted at 
considerable length by Lockhart in his Life of Scott, and 
Moore in his Life of Byron. Of these volumes Lord L 1 


said, twenty years ago, “they contain more knowl of 
others, with egotism, than any memoirs I remember, 
and “materials for a dozen dramas, and half as many 


novels.” 
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himself. Under this impression, whenever it is seen in a Chateau-Giron. 


house it is destroyed by placing a coal of fire over it, and, 
when burnt, the ashes are carefully swept out. The fire 
in Ireland is considered the exterminating element of 
evil spirits. It is never trodden under foot as a common 
beetle would be, nor is it killed with a stick, as it is sup- 

that the demoniac essence would be conveyed to 
the hands and body through the leather or wood; there- 
fore, if met with out of doors, it is stoned to death, In 
the field, if turned up with the spade or shovel, it may be 
killed with that instrument, the iron being deemed a non- 
conductor.” 

Many stories have been related of the Dara 
Dael, and among them the following: — 

There flourished in olden time a young man of 
ordinary size and appearance in a secluded district 
whose fame as a great corn-thresher spread far 
and wide, for he was known to thresh as much as 
any six men; he was therefore eagerly sought for 


, and this was popularly thought to be to 
of of the same 
craft. In the course of his peregrinatious he hap- 
pened to be employed by a farmer who wished 
to send all his corn to market by a certain day. 
This the thresher engaged to do. Whilst en- 
gaged in the performance of his task, he was 
watched by a village sage, who had become 
curious to see the operations of this uncommon 
character. He soon observed that it was not the 
man, but the implement, that did the work; he 
therefore took an opportunity by night, while 
the thresher slept, to examine his flail, and he 
detected a peg stuck into the colpan, Angi. handle ; 
this he extracted, and to his surprise and alarm 
out jumped the Dara Dael. A council of the 
villagers was held, the thresher was brought to 
account, and obliged to confess that he had en- 
tered into a compact with the Ould Boy, who had 
instructed him to put the Dara Dael in bis flail. 
The demon-character of the Dara Dael is of 
great antiquity. Mention is made of it in the 
oldest Irish tales, and very probably the supersti- 
tion, which has come down to our days, existed 
when Druidism flourished in the “ Britannic Isles.” 
I should be thankful for information of its exist- 
ence in any shape or form in England, Wales, or 
, or in any other portion of the globe. 
Jouy O’Cavanaen. 


SHAKSPEARE AND MIRABEAY. 


T have just come across a curious testimony to 
the genius of Shakspeare ; one which, as far as I 
ow, has hitherto remained unrecorded. In a 
volume of facsimiled auto; phs in my possession 
at bears no wey by a sufficiently long “ Extrait 
une Lettre au Roi,” written by the great Mira- 


beau from the fortress of Vincennes in May, 1778: 
it comes from the collection of the Marquis de 


| the petitioner's release. 


| soliloquy, “ To be or not to be.” 


| les délais* et les dénis de justice, lorsqu 
| moment s’affranchir de tous ces intolérables fardeaux ? ” 


The object of the letter is to 
solicit that the king would cause to be investi- 


| gated the matters in dispute between the im- 


prisoned Mirabeau and his father, with a view to 
It is written with ex- 
treme calligraphic neatness, as if copied out clean 
for the royal eye; but, before sending it off, Mira- 
beau has bethought himself to add, which he does 
by a long marginal interpolation, some further 
et a which shall work powerfully on the 

ing’s sympathies. And what are these plead- 
ings? Simply a free translation, of course un- 
avowed, from a famous passage in Hamlet’s 
Here is the 
extract from Mirabeau’s letter : — 

“Tl est affreux de punir des erreurs de jeunesse comme 
des forfaits atroces. C’est rendre les hommes indifférens 


by the large farmers, who paid him in proportion | au crime et & la vertu, et leur faire désirer et chercher la 
4 


with quantity. His earnings were consequently | 


mort comme I’unique reméde & leurs maux. Car qui 

voudroit supporter les coups et les injures du sort, les torts 

de l’oppresseur, les dédains de l’orgueilleux, les out 

d'un ennemi, les angoisses des inquiétudes les cruelles, 
‘il peut en un 


What Englishman does not recognise in these 
words, beginning with the three which I have 
italicised, the lines — 

“ For who would bear the whips and scorns of time, 
The oppressor’s wrong, the proud man’s contumely, 
The pangs of despised love, the law’s delay, 

The insolence of office, and the spurns 

That patient merit of the unworthy takes, 

When he himself might his quietus make 

With a bare bodkin ? Who would fardels bear? ” 


When we call in mind that the letter-writer is 


a man of such splendid eloquence as Mirabeau; 


that he is pleading his own cause in deadly 


earnest; and that, after drawing upon his own 
agen of persuasion exercised on realities, he 


as recourse finally to the pathos of Shakspeare 


exercised on a figment of the brain; we shall, I 
think, confess that a more signal proof of the 
depth, and especially.the reality of Shakspeare’s 
creative and dramatic insight, could not easily be 
given. 


W. M. Rossetti. 


“ INSTRUCTIONS FOR PARISH PRIESTS BY 
JOHN MYRE,” E. E, T. S, 1868. 


In line 654 the words “as ston” seem corrupt. 


Myre is writing of confirmation : — 


“ pat sacrament mote nede be done, 
Of a bysschope nede as ston 
per nys no mon of Iower degre, 
bat may bat do but onlyche he.” 


We get “ stylle as ston” in line 889; but here I 
can make nothing of the simile. 
| read “nede as-stow =nede hast thou”? 
joining of verb and pronoun are common enough 


Might we not 
The 


+ I am not quite sure whether I read this word cor- 


rectly, 
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in Chaucer and elsewhere: e. g. “ Hastow nat 
herd how saved was Noe,” “ Milleres Tale,” line 
848. 


May not “weynt” (line 1214) =“ queynt” 
see line 1194)= “quenched”? In the lines 
(1582) 
“ Hast bow wylnet by couetyse 
Worldes gode ouer syse,” &c. 
does not “ ouer syse” = “over much, beyond 
measure ” 

“ Nyste” (1321) seems scarcely to mean “ ig- 
norance.” Can it not be derived from A.-N. 
rather than from A.-S., in connection with our 
English “nice” and Fr. “niais”? The meaning 
seems exactly that of the Fr. “ niaiserie. 

“ Hast pou by malys or by nyste 
I made any mon dronke to be, 
For pou woldest be mene whyle 
Any bynge of hym by-gyle, 
Or for bow woldest borde haue, 
To se hym dronke and to raue?” 

« Laske ” (line 1736) — 

“ Hyt schale do gode here or henne, 

Laske hys peynes or cese hys synne,” 
surely means “ lessen.” (See Halliwell’s Dict.) 

“ore” simply = “ yore,” I think, in lines 9 
and 1304. 

I ask ially for information about the word 
“vse” in line 1940 — 

“ 3ef any flye, gnat, or coppe 
un in-to be chalys droppe, 
ef bow darst for castynge bere, 
Vee hyt hol alle I-fere,” &e. 
The side-note explains “swallow it,’ which 
seems clearly the required meaning. There is, if 
I mistake not, a confusion in the text sometimes 
between “vse” = “use,” and “vys”’ = “advice.” 
Neg Gloss.) Compare, e. g-, lines 1319 and 1337, 
line 1945 “vse” is again used strangely, espe- 
cially in comparison with its use in line 1940, 

“ Hodymoke,” in line 2031 (a new word to me), 
clearly = “in secret.” Compare “hugger-mug- 
r.” Jonn Annis, Jun. 
Rustington, Littlehampton, Sussex. 


INEDITED POEMS BY WM. ROSCOE. 


The poatical works of William Roscoe were first 
collected in 1857,* and the interest attaching to all 
that hasany connection with aman so greatand good 
induces me to think that a note on a production 
of his muse which has escaped the notice of the 
editor of the little volume just named may not be 
without interest. This poem is printed in the 
Manchester Observer, Feb. 28, 1818, and is taken 


from the Liverpool Mercury. As it is not very | 


* The Poetical Works of William Roscoe. First col- 
metas, ee. London: Ward & Lock, 1857, 12mo, 
pp- 104. 


| 


accessible in its present position, it may perhaps be 

thought worth while to reprint it. 

“Lines on receiving from Dr. Rush, of Philadelphia, a 
piece of the tree under which William Penn made his 
treaty with the Indians, and which was blown down in 
1812, converted to the purpose of an inkstand, By 
Mr. Roscoe.—(From the Liverpool Mercury) : — 

“From clime to clime, from shore to shore, 
The war-fiend raised his hateful yell, 
And midst the storm that realms deplore, 
Penn’s honoured tree of concord fell, 
“ And of that tree, that ne’er again 
Shall Spring’s reviving influence know, 
A relic, o’er the Atlantic main, 
Was sent—the gift of foe to foe! 
* But though no more its ample shade 
Wave green beneath Columbia’s sky, 
Though every branch be now decayed, 
And all its scattered leaves be dry ; 
“ Yet midst this relic’s sainted space, 
A health-restoring flood shall spring, 
In which the angel-form of Peace 
May stoop to dip her dove-like wing. 
“So once the staff the prophet bore 
By wondering eyes again was seen 
To swell with life through every pore, 
And bud afresh with foliage green. 
“The withered branch again shall grow, 
Till o’er the earth its shade extend— 
And this—the gift of foe to foe— 
Become the gift of friend to friend.” 

In the Transactions of the Historie Society of 
Lancashire and Cheshire (New Series, vol. Ixxvi.) 
is an interesting paper on the Pamphlet Litera- 
ture of Liverpool, by Thomas Dawson, Esq., 
M.R.C.S., from which we learn that one of the 
earliest poetical works issued from the Liverpool 
sass was “An Ode on the Institution of the 
Society for the Encouragement of the Arts. B 
W. Roscoe,” published in 1774. This also is 
omitted in the collected edition of Roscoe's poems. 

E. A. Axon. 

Joynson Street, Strangeways. 


Notewortuy.—I see this word in a recent and 
very entertaining string of new words and phrases 
in “N. & Q.” Common as the word is now, it 
has till recently so entirely dropped out of use a8 
to be absent from Johnson and Richardson's dic- 
tionaries. It occurs, however, in Shakspeare’s 
Two Gentlemen of Verona, Act I. Se. 1,1. 11:— 

“ Some rare noteworthy object in thy travel.” 
Francis TRENCH. 

Islip Rectory. 

Liset on Bishop Hurv.— 

“Some are best known, and others are only known, by 
the reputation of their enemies. Horace, Persius, Juve- 
nal, Voltaire, Pope, and Byron have immortalized many 
a blockhead; and Hurd. Bishop of Worcester, will be less 
known by his edition of Cowley, his Dissertations, or even 
his Dialogues, than by his remarks. on the Essay om 
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Human ling ; so ably, and indeed, in most in- 
stances, on by the admirable 
Locke.”—From the Book of Human Character, p. 62, by 
Charles Bucke, Esq. C. Knight & Co. 1837. 

As this book is prefaced by an “introduction ” 
of great pretensions, and from the press of a care- 
ful publisher, I think no serious error should be 
allowed to pass without correction, particularly 
when, as in this instance, it affects the reputation 
of two eminent bishops. : 

In the first place, Bishop Hurd never wrote 

inst Locke; aud if he had, the latter could not 
have answered him, seeing that he had been dead 
some sixteen years before the birth of the former ; 


so that this elegant and correct writer may Pay 
c 


hold his own on the basis of Cowley’s Poems, 
and not from any castigation of another. 

In the next place, the Bishop of Worcester, to 
whom the remark, if just, might have applied 
(Dr. Ed. Stillingfleet), had built him so strong 
and durable a monument in his learned works, 
that no reply to an injudicious attack, however 
overwhelming, could have lowered the ——— 
he had established. Still less would Locke’s able 
defence have branded him with fame; for Locke, 
who contended for truth and not for victory, 
mingled no invective in his justification of a theory 
new, and, as he was well aware, open to objec- 
tions from those who took their stand-point from 
the bishop's station. J. A, G. 

Carisbrook. 

InvENTION oF THE “ComPpTE RENDU.” — The 
following extract is from the Times of January 16, 
1868 : — 

“The person who invented the ‘compte rendu’ in 
France, in 1830 or 1832—that is, the analysis of the 
debate accompanied by a running commentary—was the 
Viscount Cormenin, better known by his nom-de-plume 
of ‘Timon,’ under which name he wrote his ‘ Orateurs.’ 
There is this difference, he observed, between the short- 
hand report and the compte rendu, that the former re- 

roduces the speeches as they are delivered, and the 

r condenses and comments upon them, Cormenin, 
though professing to belong to that party whose organ 
the National was, says : — 

“I certainly introduced passion into my compte rendu, 
but I also introduced fairness; and I was not in the habit 
of always, always, always maligning my adversaries. 
Since then, however, the compte rendu has, I hear, been 
brought to perfection—a little too much indeed, if we 
eye from the following specimens.’” [Specimens 


I wish to point out that the compte rendu was 
not a French invention, as the analysis of a de- 
bate interspersed with a running commentary was 
known in England some time before. Those of 
your readers who have copies, or can refer to a 
file of the British Luminary—a paper started in 
1818, will see that it contains the compte rendu. 

Rayer, 

Doren “Nores axp Querres.”—Our “Notes 

and Queries,” called the Navorscher (Investigator), 


| has undergone an important change just now. 
|The monthly has no longer the square and 
elongated form, which was so incommodious; the 
new costume under which the January number 
made its appearance yesterday (January 8, 1868), 
looks like the Cornhilland Macmillan’s magazines. 
The division of the contents has also been altered, 
inasmuch as each number will contain an article of 
some length (on historical and other subjects) by 
one of our most competent literary men. These 
léading articles will open the monthly numbers. 
Then follow the divisions which have hitherto 
existed in the text of our “ Notes and Queries,” 
viz., 1. History ; 2. Archeology and Numismatics; 
3. Lite History ; 4. Art History; 5. Philo- 
logy; 6. Genealogy and Heraldry; 7. Miscellany. 
Sub-divisions for minor questions and notes have 
been created for each rubric. H. Trepemay. 
Amsterdam. 


Hven Latrwer: wish 
to call attention to an error in Seebohm's Oxford 
Reformers of 1498, by which William Latimer, 
the friend and correspondent of Erasmus, is con- 
founded with Hugh Latimer, Bishop of Wor- 
cester. It is said (p. 324), “Latimer, now pro- 
fessor of Greek at Cambridge, and one of the 
earliest Greek scholars in England, expressed his 
ardent approval of the new Latin translation.” 
The authority for this statement is given as “ Eras. 
Epist. lxxxvil. App.” It has been repeated in the 
review of Mr. Seebohm’s book in the Zimes of 
Sept. 13, 1867, and again quite recently in the 
Chronicle of Hugh Latimer’s life, prefixed to the 
Sermon on the Ploughers in Mr. Arber's excellent 
series of English reprints. William Latimer, the 
Greek scholar and friend of Erasmus, was an 
Oxford man (Wood’s Athene Oxon. i. 147, ed. 
Bliss, 1813). It is not certain that Hugh Latimer 
knew any Greek at all. W. Atpis Wrieut. 


AmeERIcAN Private Liprarres. — The fol- 
lowing newspaper extract may be worth pre- 
serving in your pages. I have taken it from the 


Newcastle Daily Chronicle, Feb. 7 : — 

“ An American paper gives the following statistics of 
private libraries in the neighbourhood of Boston :—The 
library of the late Mr, Everett contains 7,000 vols.; of 
the late Mr. Prescott, the historian, 6,000 vols.; of the 
late Abbot Lawrence, 10,000 vols.; of the late Daniel 
Webster, 5,000 vols.; of the late Thomas Dowse, the 
learned leather dresser, 4,000 vols.; of the late George 
Livermore, rich in Bibles and biblical works, 4,000 vols. ; 
of the late Theodore Parker, 10,000 vols.; of the late 
Rufus Choate, 7,000 vols.; and of Mr. Adams, the present 
American Minister in England, 18,000 vols.” 

J. MANUEL. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


Tue Sarr Barnacre.—The following remarks 
on this strange animal, the fanciful existence of 
which has delighted all readers of dear old G 
rarde, ap in the Manchester Guardian, 
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November 27, 1867, and are worthy of being pre- 
served in “N. & Q.”:— 

“ At the last meeting of the Microscopical and Natural 
History Section, Mr. T. Sidebotham in the chair, this 
gentleman read the following ‘Note on the Ship Bar- 
nacle’:—‘On the 28th of September I was at Lytham 
with my family. The day was very stormy, and the 
previous night there had been a strong south-west wind, 
and evidences of a very stormy tide outside the banks. 
Two of my children came running to tell me of a very 
strange creature that had been washed up on the shore. 
They had seen it from the pier, and pointed it out toa 
sailor, thinking it was a large dog with long hair. On 
reaching the shore I found a fine mass of barnacles ( Pen- 
talasinus anatifera) attached to some staves of a cask, the 
whole being between four and five feet long. Several 
sailors had secured the prize, and were getting it on a 
truck to carry it away. The appearance was most re- 
markable, the hundreds of long tubes with their curious 
shells looking like what one could fancy the fabled gor- 
gon’s head, with its snaky locks. The curiosity was car- 
ried to a yard, where it was to be exhibited, and the bell- 
man went round to announce it under the name of the 
sea-lioness, or the great sea-serpent, I arranged with 
the proprietor for a private view, took my camera and a 
collodio-albumen plate, and obtained the photograph I 
now exhibit. The afternoon was very dull, and the plate 
would have done with a little more exposure, but this, 
along with the specimens I show, will give some idea of 
the strange appearance of this mass of creatures. This 
barnacle is of interest as being the one figured by Gerarde 
as the young of the barnacle goose. I may just mention 
that another mass of barnacles was washed up at Lytham, 
and also one at Blackpool, the same day or the day fol- 
lowing. I did not see either, but from description neither 
was so fine as the one I have described. This mass of 
barnacles was evidently just such a one as that seen by 
Gerarde at the Pile of Foulders, It is rare to have suc 
a specimen on our coasts. The sailors at Lytham had 
never seen anything like it, although some of them were 
old men who had spent all their lives on the coast.” 


— h—. 


Catyrn anp Servetvus.—In the last number of 
The Popular Educator, the writer of the historical 
sketch (No. 6) falls into the commonly received 
opinion that Calvin was the cause of the death of 
Servetus; but the author of the Faiths Ke the 
World has the following remark on the subject, 
under the head of “ Calvin” : — 

“ M, Albert Rilliet, a Unitarian clergyman of Geneva» 
has discovered the original records of the trial of Servetus 
before the ‘ Little Council of Geneva,’ and published in 
1844 a small treatise on the subject.” 

He further adds : — 

“ Rilliet arrives at the conclusion that Servetus was 
condemned by the majority of his judges, not at all as 
the opponent of Calvin, scarcely as a heretic, but essen- 
tially as seditious.” 

It appears Calvin was not a member of the 
council. The knowledge of these facts may de- 
serve a place in your wide-spreading “N. & Q.,” 
if not already noticed. ‘ 


Tavern Srens.—There is a poetical one which 
existed some years since, and may still exist, at 


Steventon or Drayton in Berks, not far south of 


Abingdon. The painted sign was a fox chained, 
The inscription on one side was — 
“T am a Fox here you may see, 
No harm there can be found in me; 
My master he confines me here 
Because I know he sells good beer.” 
On the other side of the board was inscribed — 
“ Here’s punch, and all sorts of the best; 
Here’s ducks and geese galore, 
Step in and drink, sit down and rest, 
And taste our plenteous store.” 


F. Fr1z-Hewry, 


“Queen Mas.”—The following is 
from the last Catalogue of Mr. Burton of Ashton- 
under-Lyme : — 

“287. SHELLEY (P. B.) Queen Mab, th it 
printed FIRST 35s, ‘ 

“ According to Lowndes printed without a title page, 
but the present copy has one, with the famous motto 
from Voltaire, As it was rigidly suppressed three or four 
copies only are known.” 

I have a similar copy. The title- has 
“printed by P. B. Shelley, 23, Chapel Street, 
Grosvenor Square.” It was given to me by a 
friend who tore out the fly-leaf, on which was 
Shelley’s autograph, because he would not pre- 
serve evidence that one of his family had known 
Shelley and accepted such a book. I doubt the 
extreme scarcity. In England a book can be 
effectually suppressed only by the author or pub- 
lisher, and it is not likely that Shelley destroyed 
any copies. From 1813 to 1825, booksellers were 
afraid to sell Queen Mab. Was the 1818 edition 
ever on sale? Did Shelley print two editions, one 
with and one without a title-p P I do not 
know that of “Clerk, 1821,” mentioned by 
Lowndes; but about that time I saw a copy on 
bad paper 18mo size, printed, I think, by Benbow. 
It was procured by a vendor of prohibited books 
at Cambridge, who said he would not incur the 
risk of getting another. Firznorxiys, 

Garrick Club, 


Queries. 


Bayeux Tapestry.—Perhaps some of your cor- 
respondents can answer this question. Dean Stanley, 
in his Memorials of Westminster Abbey, refers, rather 
fancifully I think, to the representation on the 
Bayeux tapestry of a man standing on the roof of 
the neighbouring palace, and having his hand on 
the vane of the abbey. From this hint is drawn 
an inference of the assumed intention of the artist 
of the tapestry to signalise the close connection 
between the palace as the royal house and 
royal abbey in question. To me the action of the 
man my apeee to be that of taking down the vane. 
Now, I remember to have met somewhere a 
allusion to such a removal of a vane as a sign of 
mourning for the death of a founder, or of humi- 
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liation. Can any one direct me to a particular | «Falck was then, as we know, our ambassador in 
reference to such accustom? Has it a connection | London, 
with the maritime ap ong yl placing shige’ flags | (Navorscher, p. 164.) 
pee . 164. 
half-mast high” in sign of mourning F.G.s. | “ Nil Admirari” (Navorscher, p. 292) doubts 
| very much the truth of the above. fie thinks that 
Lorp Brroy. — There are a great number of | },¢ has seen the same lines printed in the Quarterly 
works, pamphlets, squibs, &c., written about Lord | Rorjew (between the years 1830 and 1840), and 
Byron. Some are mentioned in Lowndes by Bohn. | helieyes them to be an invention of the editor of 
I believe none of the following are. Iam de- | that review, or of one of his correspondents. He 
sirous of obtaining something like a complete list ; | maintains that Canning, who in his youth had 
and, therefore, venture to trouble you with these | some reputation as a poet, could not write such 


“(Sign.) J. Van Lenner.” 


few titles in hopes that they will be augmented :— | «trash ” as the above, and certainly would not 
1. Continuation of Don J uan, 5 Cantos : Lond., Paget have done so in an official dispatch. 
wim) St. James's (1842). [See“N.&Q,” | [bring this question the readers of 
@ Don Juan Junior, by Byron's Ghost, edited by | “N. &Q.” Perhaps they will be able to settle 
Baxter: Lond., Thomas. [18—?}. it. H. Trepeman. 
8. Don Juan, continued by * * * *, Canto xvu.: Lond., | Amsterdam. 
Churton. [18—?]. [Are 2 and 3 in the British Mu-| DRramatic.—In The Theatre for May 1, 1819, is 
seum ?} an article on “Dramatic Truth,” which seems 


4, Georgian Revelations! or, &c., with 20 suppressed 
stanzas of “Don Juan,” with Byron's own Historical | borrowed from some better work, and not well 


Notes from a MS. in the possession of Captain Medwin. | put together. The following passage has excited 
Lond. ? publisher? date?]. 8vo, price 1s.6d. Only | my curiosity, which perhaps some correspondent 
00 Privately Printed. | may satisfy by a reference : — 

5. Lord Byron's Pilgrimage to the Holy Land; a | “ Otway, wh . p 

poem, dc. : Lond., Johnson, 1816; 8vo, 72. [Anony- | é tway, W 0 could not read Aristophanes, gives to a 

mous?] [An injunction was issued to restrain the use | lazy Englishman the same notion of enjoyment which 

the Greek does to an Athenian farmer; and Jones, who 


is.—Q. Meri 80. 4 
— to Lord | @ bricklayer, though not learned like Ben Jonson, 


Byron. [Cambridge, 1819 ? makes Anna Bullen lament her coming execution almost 
7. Poems written by Somebody, most respectfully dedi- | i" the very words of Iphigenia. 
cated to Nobody. ... By Lord Pyron. Lond. [pub- The Theatre was a weekly paper, of which I 
we Raleigh, a dramatic fragment in continuation of have only four odd nussbers, the last being No. 11 
“Don Juan” ‘and other poems, by a Minor. [Imprint ?]}. for May 1. They are bound with other res hlets, 
[See “N. & Q.,” 3*¢ S. ii, 229.] and have not the publisher's name, which was 
Who is the author of the following : — The 
An Address to the Rt. Hon. Lord Byron, by T. H. B. 
Lond., 1817.” . , written. Atp. 138 isa good notice of Yates’s first 
appearance in Falstaff, and at p. 139 a wretched 
one of a Mr. Grove as Hamlet: from which I infer 
Canyixe, A Satretcat Port.—A very in- | that the first was copied, and the second original. 
teresting controversy is going on at present in our | Still The Theatre contains matter which I cannot 
“Notes & Queries ” about some verses attributed | find elsewhere, and I shall be glad to know how 
to Canning, the famous British statesmen. Mr. long it lasted and who was wef mange 
Van Lennep, our well-known poet, had published In the season of 1819, The Italians, a tragedy, 
the following anecdote some months ago: — was produced at Drury Lane and failed: accord- 
“In the days of King William I. (of Holland), when a | ing to some from the badness of the piece, accord- 
treaty of commerce with Great Britain was being dis- | ing to others from the wilfully negligent acting 
— me that the English ambassador received | of Edmund Kean. Was it printed ? J have in- 
ch from his ministry i | i 
paying a visit to the He quired for a copy, but have never heard of one, 
it, which was immediately granted ; but then it appeared 
that the letter was in cipher, and as the envoy had not Dvuetine: Susp-BRIGADIER: ExEmMpT.— 
the key with him, he could do nothing else but to ask a “95 A 717). A duel h dock Giahe 
second permission, viz. that of retiring himself. Coming 
home he deciphered the dispatch, which contained the Hampton Court by M . Merriot, a Sub-Brigadier in the 
4th Troop of Horse Guards, and Mr Dentye, an Exempt 


THOMAS. 


following : — : 
“er nd in the 2°¢ Troop. They were both slightly wounded.” 

Te yrtets of commerce, the fault of the Dutch “9 Sept. (1722). A duel fought in Totehill fields be- 
§ giving too little, and asking too much; tween Capt. Marriot of the 4% Troop of Guards, and 
With equal advantage the French are content, Capt. Scroggs of the 3™¢ Regiment of Foot Guards, in 
So we'll clap on Dutch cottons with twenty per cent, | which they were both wounded, and Capt. Scroggs dy’d 

Twenty per cent, the day following of his wounds.” 
Twenty per cent, “ 13 Oct, (1722). Dyd, Capt. Marriot of the wounds 


Nous frapperons Falck with our twenty per cent,’ he received in a duel with Capt. Scroggs.” 
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The above extracts are from the Historical Re- 
gister, published, I think, by the Sun Insurance 
ce. 
What was a Sub-Brigadier, or an Exempt? 
I find an entry of a lieutenant in the Foot Guards 
made a brigadier in the Horse Guards. S. P. V. 


“Footprints on tHe Sanps or True.” — An 
original subscriber would be glad to receive a 
notice touching the alleged letter of Napoleon I. 
to bis Minister of the Interior on the subject of 
the Poor Laws, thus negativing Longfellow’s 
poem as to the line — 

“ Footprints on the sands of time.” 

“ Footprints ON THE SANDs or Time.—Everybody 
knows Longfellow’s poem from which the above is the 
most celebrated line. Everybody does not know, how- 
ever, that with Longfellow the thought was not original. 
Napoleon I., when writing on the subject of the Poor 
Laws to his Minister of the Interior, said :—‘ It is melan- 
choly to see time passing away without being put to its 
full value. Surely in a matter of this kind we should 
endeavour to do something, that we may say that we 
have lived, that we have not lived in vain, that we may 
leave some impress of ourselves on the sands of time.”— 
The Press, Feb. 1, 1868. 

Netherton Hall, Honiton. 


Gunprep DE WARrREN.—In county histories of 
Hertfordshire I find, under “ Watton-at-Stone,” 
that — 

“Derman and Aluard, two thanes or gentlemen- 
retainers of William the Conqueror, personally attending 
on him, held these lands; afterwards granted to Peter de 
Valoines, whose heir, Roger, obtained all held by his 
father from the Empress Maud. Peter, his heir, married 
Gundred de Warren: his second daughter, Christian, 
married first William de Mandeville; second, Peter de 
Mayne: her elder sister, Lora, married Alexander de 

ioll, brother of John de Bailioll, King of Scotland.” 

Was the Gundred de Warren mentioned in 
the foregoing extract daughter of Gundred (fifth 
daughter and youngest child of William the Con- 

ueror) who married William de Warren, created 
l of Surrey by William Rufus ? 

Were the sisters Christian and Lora de Va- 
loines (mentioned in the extract) daughters or 
sisters of the Peter de Valoines who married 
Gundred de Warren ? W. C. M. 


Horact.— Where is to be found, and by whom 
was written, a bilingual version of Horace’s second 
a. : “Beatus ille qui procul,” etc. (see 
“N & Q.,” 2° S. x. 512), I have seen in some 
periodical, or elsewhere, the whole Epode thus 
versified ; and I think it ran as follows: — 

“ Blest man, who far from human hum, 
Ut prisca gens mortalium,” etc.— 
and not exactly as quoted in the number of 
N. & Q.” referred to. It was in some notice, I 
think, of Dr. Maginn: perhaps in a review of his 
works collected by an American author, Mackenzie. 
ScrvuTaTor, 


Hume on Mrracies,— 


“ A very famous sceptic once embodied his objections 
to Revelation in a sentence which became immortalized 
from the demolition it received at the hands of a stil] 
more famous divine, ‘It is contrary to experience,’ said 
Hume, ‘that miracles should be true, but it is not con- 
trary to experience that testimony should be false,’ ”. 
The Times, Feb. 27, 1868. 

Who immortalised Hume? I have read many— 
certainly not fewer than a hundred—works in 
which the sentence has been more or less an- 
swered; and had I known who did it so com- 
pletely, I might have skipped all other confuta- 
tions and saved much time. Perhaps I have 
missed the best, so I inquire for the benefit of 
myself and future students. It would have been 
as easy to write one name as “a still more famous 
divine.” 

Garrick Club. 

Lonpon Musick Socrety, 1667: Piayrorp: 
Van Dunx.—The dedication of John Playford’s 
Catch that Catch can, oblong 4to, 1667, is to his 
endeared friends of the late Musick Society and 
meeting in the Old Jury, London. From the use 
of the word “ late” it is evident that the asso- 
ciation had broken up. The members were— 
Charles Pigon, Esq.; Mr. Thomas Tem Gent.; 
Mr. Herbert Pelham, Gent.; Mr. John — 
Citizen; Mr. Benjamin Walington, Citizen; Mr. 
George Piggot, Gent.; Mr. Francis Piggot, Citi- 
zen 7. Io n Rogers, Gent. Is anything known 
about these gentlemen, or why their “ excellent 
musical performances” came to an end ? 

In an advertisement Playford says : — 

“ This book had been much sooner abroad, had not the 
late sad calamities retarded both the printer and pub- 


lisher.” 
This _— refers to the great fire of London. 
In this volume there is the following catch for 


three voices, the music by Mr. John Hilton: — 
“Van Dunk’s an ass 
With his monumental bottle, 
Conceives a little glass 
To hold a full pottle; 
No pastime ever was 
Like musick and prattle.” 
There is a well-known modern glee com- 
mencing — 
“ Mynheer Van Dunk, 
ough he never got drunk,” &c. 
in Colman’s Law of Java, the music by Bishop.* 

1. Is the music taken from the old catch? 

2. Was Van Dunk a real or imaginary Duteh- 
man? and what is the meaning of his “m 
mental bottle ” ? J. 

PLAGtaRism.—I wish to know whether Gover's 
Handy’ Book for all Readers (London, Edward 
Thomas Gover, 1858) has anything to do with 


* This has been again recently introduced in Rip Van 
Winkle with Colman’s words. 
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Shaw’s New Dictionary of Quotations (London, 
John Shaw & Co., 1868). I do not like to make 
false accusations, therefore I put this question to 
the readers and editors of “N. & Q.” before pub- 
lishing extracts from the above two volumes, 
which would show a curious harmony of thought. 
If Gover’s book has been incorporated with Shaw’s 
by mutual agreement, I have nothing more to whi 
if not, I shall prove by quotations that almost the 
whole of Shaw’s dictionary amounts to nothing 
less than a downright plagiarism. 
H. TrepEMan. 
Amsterdam. 


Porm.—Can any one furnish a reference to a 
short poem, met with some years ago, describing a 
mother’s fear lest her sleeping child should be 
dead, translated from the French? Reference 
wanted to the English version as well as to the 
original, G. K. 

Qvorations WANTED.— Where can I see the 
original of a Greek epigram, thus translated by an 
old divine ? — 

“ The rose is faire and fading, short and sweet, 
Passe softly by her: 
And in a moment you shall see her fleet 
And turne a bryar.” 

Who is the Greek poet (thus translated) who 

sings — 
“ She's black: what then ? so are dead coales, but cherish 
And with soft breath them blow, 
And you shall see them glow as bright and flourish 
As spring-born roses grow.” 

Where is the original of this couplet P— 

“ Death and the grave makes even all estates; 

There, high and low and rich and poor are mates.” 

And of this ? — 

“ The poor man dies but once: but O that I, 
Already dead, have yet three deaths to die.” 

And of this ? — 

“ Fain would the ox the horses trappings weare, 
And faine the horse the oxes yoke would beare.” 


Could the gifted author of Dombey and Son 
supply a clue to the line asked for on pp. 77, 161 ? 
Captain Cuttle quotes (p. 474) : 
“ Though lost to sight, to memory dear, 
And England, home, and beauty.” 
LyYDIARD. 


Who is the author of the following lines, or | 
where can I find the entire piece from which they 
are apparently an extract ? — 


“ Behind, he hears Time’s iron gates close faintly, 

He is now far from them ; 
For he has reached the city of the saintly, 

The New-Jerusalem . . . | 
The mourners throng the ways, and from the steeple 
bells toll slow ; 

in the golden streets the hol le 
Are passing to and fro; of a 


And saying as they meet—‘ Rejoice! another 
Long waited for is come ; 
The Saviour’s heart is glad: a younger brother 
Hath reached the Father’s home!” 
Bates, 
Birmingham. 


Roman Inscription at Cannes. — There are 
many Roman inscriptions in this part of France, 
but none more touching than the following, which 
I found lying on the ground on the floor in front 
of a little chapel (St. Nicholas) near this place. 
It is a block of mountain limestone, well cut, 
and of a well-known classical form. The front is 
— and this inscription occurs upon it, the 
etters being remarkably well cut : — 

VENVSLE 
ANTHIMIL 
LAE. 

. VENYSIVS 
ANDRON . SEX 
VIR. AVG . CORP. 
FILIAE 
DVLCISSIMAE. 


Where shall I find the best and fullest account 
of the Servirt, or Seviri Augustales? 
Cannes, W. Tire. 


Famiiy.—In Baines’s History 
of the County of Lancashire there is the following 
entry :— 

“ Jan'y,1716. Richard Shuttleworth of Preston. Hanged 
on the Gallows Hill, Preston, Lancas, 

Oct>r 1716, Thomas Shuttleworth. Hanged at 
Lancaster.” 

Were these Shuttleworths brothers; and if 
married, what were the maiden names of their 
wives? Lady Cowper in her Diary also men- 
tions the execution of a Shuttleworth of Preston. 
Were these sufferers in 1716 members of the old 
Lancashire family of the same name? I shall 
feel obliged by any information on this mn 4 


Oxtp Sone.—Where can I find a ballad com- 
mencing — 
“ Feather beds are soft, 
Painted rooms are bonnie ? ” 


A. B. C. 


Sunpaxy Scnoors.— Towards the close of the 
last, or commencement of the present century, a 
rize of one or two hundred pounds was offered 
for the best poem on Sunday Schools. The prize 
was obtained by a Mr. Whitechurch, and his poem 
commences as follows : — 
“ Praised be the system that has given 
The poor man’s child the Book of Heaven; 
And unimplored and free, 
Taught lowly ranks and tribes forlorn, 
Nurtured in ignorance, or born 
To toil and penury.” 


These words are erased in the MS. 
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Have any of your readers ever seen or heard of | In Russia, also, a penalty is inflicted for smoking in 


this composition P 
Doer or Venice. — Charles, fourth Earl and 
first Duke of Manchester, went twice to Venice; 
as an ambassador in 1697, and in 1707. In Kim- 
bolton Castle, the seat of the present Duke of 
Manchester, is a portrait of “ The Doge of Venice,” 
most probably of the Doge at one of the above- 
named dates. No name is given. Can any of 
your readers furnish it ? A 


Watker’s Manuscript “ Memo- 
rrats.”—In 1690 was published a small yolume, 
called — 

“The Holy Life of M™ Elizabeth Walker, late wife 
of A. W[{alker], D.D., rector of Fyfield, in Essex.” 


This book contains several extracts from Mrs. 


Walker's MS. “ Memorials of God’s Providences | 


to my husband, self, and children.” If this MS. be 
still in existence, a reference to its locality will be 
thought a great favour. I 


Joun Werpenx. — When Sir W. Temple was 
ambassador at the Hague in 1669, the English 
ministers sent a special agent to him. His name 
was John Werden : — 

“ Little is known of Werden: 
minister at Stockholm.”—Life of Sir William Temple, by 
Courtenay, i, 322, note. 

I should like to know where anything further 
respecting him is to be met with. i H. A. 


Wueat.—What was the cost of wheat about 
the end of the first century of the Christian era? 
What may have been the average price per modius 
during the period from Vespasian to Hadrian ? 


Queries with Answers. 


Smoxixe rv Tae Streets. — A countryman of 
mine states that he has read somewhere that, in 
either Boston or Philadelphia (U.S.), tobacco- 
smoking is strictly prohibited in the streets. 
Should one of your correspondents kindly en- 
lighten me on the subject by mentioning whether 
such a prohibition has ever existed, and if so, 
when it was first enacted, I would feel very much 
obliged. Frencu INQUIRER. 

Manchester. 

[In an Act to secure the town of Boston (U.S.) from 
damage by fire, passed Feb. 23, 1818, it was enacted 
(sec. 11), “That if any person shall have in his or her 
possession, in any rope walk, or in any barn or stable 
within the said town, any fire, lighted pipe or segar, 
lighted candle or lamp, except such candle or lamp is 
kept in a secure lantern, the person so offending shall 
forfeit and pay for each offence a sum not exceeding one 
hundred dollars, nor less than twenty dollars.” — The 
Charter and Ordinances of the City of Boston, 8yo, 1834, 
p- 111, 


| 
} 


he was afterwards | 


| 


Ferrx. the streets, It is related by Mr. J. L. Stephens, that one 


morning “we stopped at a little town, where the post- 
house had in front four Corinthian columns supporting a 
baleony, We brought the tea-urn out on the balcony, 
and had a cow brought up and milked in our presence, 
After breakfast we lighted our pipes and strolled up the 
street. At the upper end, an old man in a civil uniform 
hailed us from the opposite side, and crossed over to meet 
us; supposing him to be some dignitary disposed to show 
us the civilities of the town, we waited to receive him 
with all becoming respect; but, as he approached, were 
rather startled by the loud tone of his voice and the 
angry expression of his face, and more so when, as soon 
as within reach, he gave my pipe-stick a severe rap 
with his cane, which knocked it out of my mouth, broke 
the bowl, and scattered the contents on the ground, I 
picked up the stick, and should perhaps have laid it over 
his head but for his grey hairs; and my companion, 
seeing him tread out the sparks of fire, recollected that 
there was a severe penalty in Russia against smoking in 
the streets, the houses being all of wood.”—Jncidents of 
Travel in the Russian and Turkish Empires, ii. 35, edit. 
1839.]} 


CuURCHWARDENS’ Accounts. — In the church- 
wardens’ accounts for the parochial chapelry of 
Burnley, I find the following entries: — 

“ a.p, 1730-1, Paid for a Book to Mr. Hopkins called 
* The Five Offices,’ 2s. 6d. 

“a.p. 1740-1. Paid for ‘ Answer to the Book of Arti- 
cles,’ 2s, 6d. 

“ a.p, 1745-6. Paid for ‘ Interrogatories,’ 2s. 6d. 

“ a.p. 1760-1. Paid for Umbrella, £2 10s. 0d.” 

Query. What works are meant by the above, 
and what kind of umbrella could this be ? 


[“The Five Offices,” usually called “The Occasional 
Offices,” are those following the Office of Holy Commu- 
nion, bound in a separate volume.—“ The Book of Arti- 
cles” and the “ Interrogatories ” we take to be the same 
work; that is, the “Articles of Inquiry” ordered by 
Canon 119, to be delivered to the churchwardens, quest- 
men, and sidesmen, previous to the visitation of the arch- 
deacon.—A notice of an umbrella also occurs in the new 
volume published by the Surtees Society, Memoir of 
Ambrose Barnesgg\ppendix, p. 460 : “1718, St. Nicholas. 
An umbrella for the church’s use, 25s.” The umbrella 
was required at funerals in the churchyard, in summer a8 
ashade from the sun, as well as shelter from rain. To the 
umbrella succeeded a box somewhat similar in appear- 
ance to the one formerly provided for old local watch- 
men, | 


Scorrish Worps.— Can any of your readers 
oblige me with the derivation of the following 
words ? — 

Baukie. A narrow strip of land separating two 
farms. 


Tines. The name given to the iron spikes fas- 


et 
| 


oe 
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tened in the wooden frames for harrowing the | Public Galleries of Art in and near London, Part 11, 221- 
442, Lond. 8vo, 1842. ] 


soil. 
Forhooy, Thes SwappieR.— One sometimes hears an Irish 
a bird is spo >. 1 t ad If to strive hard, | oman Catholic speak of the agents of the Refor- 
Tyauve, tl te | mation Society as swaddlers. What is the origin 
| of this singular piece of slang ? Cornus. 


; ictt but all are frequently used in | 
Mack [The term Swaddler was originally given by an Irish 
Manchester. mob to the Wesleyan Methodists. It is said to have 
[All these words are of Anglo-Saxon derivation, and | originated with an ignorant Romanist, to whom the 
are found in Jamieson’s Dictionary, if carefully consulted. | words of the English Bible were a novelty, and who, hear- 
1. Baukie is a diminutive of Bauk, under which it will | ing one of John Wesley’s preachers mention the swad- 
be found in the dictionary. dling clothes of the Holy Infant, in a sermon on Christmas 
2, Tines under Tynd in the same; to which we may Day at Dublin, shouted out in derision, “ A swaDDLER! 
add Bosworth, sub voce “ Tine.” A SWADDLER !” as if the whole story were the preacher's 
8. Forhooy under Forhow, to forsake. invention.—Southey’s Life of Wesley, ii. 109.] 


ve, in the Suppl ith fe t 
Doctor or Economic Scrence.— Professor 
Taave in the same. } 
tt Leone Levi, in giving evidence before the Royal 
Masox’s Cox's Jan © | Commission on Capital Punishment, says,in answer 
copy ‘diile to question 1031, “I am a barrister-at-law and a 
ee - ler of the middle | doctor of economic science.” What does he mean ? 
of the avert pert - a with — Have any of your readers heard of this degree or 
Greal x by his mechanic ? 

Bids orient pearls from golden dragons fall.” diploma pa 
There were so many poets of the name of (Pests Koma Levi was created a Doctor of olitica 
Mason, that I find a difficulty in giving an order and Economical Sciences by the University of Tubingen. 
to dealers inold books for the copy I want. Can | i the year 1861.) 
any of your readers kindly help me ? W. M. 


{The “Mason” to whom our correspondent refers is Replies. 
William Mason, the celebrated friend and correspondent 
of Gray and Horace Walpole, and who is now well known GILDAS. 
to have been the author of the Heroic Epistle to Sir Wil- (4® S. i. 171.) 


liam Chambers, and many similar satires. These will not, ji ’ . ed 
however, be found in any edition of Mason’s works. The re peg Nenniu 
lines which W. M. quotes are not the commencement of and notes by 
(p. 104) that there are only two MSS. known of 
De. Sebi is “ Epistle to | Gildas: one, a MS. of the thirteenth century, con- 
fon Wie in The New Foundling Hospital | taining the book “De excidio Britanniz.” "This is 
Vol. ii. p. 30 et seq. ed. 1784. In oneof his mys- | now in the University Library at Cambridge 
an 4 : Mason—purposely mystifying for fear | (‘T, f 1,27); the other, of the end of the four- 
- aon in ould be discovered by the prying eyes of | teenth or beginning of the fifteenth century, con- 
ne then Post Office authorities—W alpole writes (Aug. 4, | tains the book “De exc. Brit.” (defective at the 
177 7, vol. vi. p. 463, ed. Cunningham) : “I think you are beginning), and also the “ Epistola.” This MS. is 
too difficult, however, about the ‘ Ode’ and the ‘Epistle | jn the uae library (Dd. 1. 17). , 

to Shebbeare,’ which will survive when all our trash is| The MS. from which the first edition of Gildas 
forgotten. What do you think of the immortal lines on by Polydore Vergil in 1525 was printed is said to 


ae ” be now unknown. Camden, on the authority of 
Several of these caustic poems of Mason are also re- | Brisson, mentions MSS. of Gildas in France, which 
printed in the School for Satire, 8vo, 1802.} now seem to be equally unknown. 


Targstry at Hawprox Covrt.—What is the | There certainly is a considerable interval be- 
date of the tapestry in the Withdrawing Room | tween the age of Gildas and that of any known 
behind the fine old’ hall at Hampton Court? It | MS. of his writings; but I suppose that H. H. H. 
— & century earlier than the specimens in the | Would hardly argue that the antiquity of books 
— Where can I find the best account of the | should be supposed to be no greater than that of 

e collection of pictures, treated in their artistic | the extant copies. On this principle, what would 
and archeological aspect, as the guide books give become of Herodotus and Thucydides as_his- 
only a bare catalogue ? Jonn Precot, Jun. | torians? Also of certain early writers, such as 

[An extended account of the pictures at Hampton | Tertullian; there are now no known MSS. of some 
is given by Mrs, Jameson in her Handbook to the Of their works: there were such when they were 
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first — but since that was done they have 
been lost. J 

I may inform H. H. H. that he is not alone in 
doubting the authenticity of the works bearing 
the name of Gildas : — 

“The reputed works of Gildas are written in the most 
hostile spirit, and are full of misrepresentations in order 
to depreciate the character of the Britons, The Rev. Peter 
Roberts has satisfactorily proved from internal evidence 
that the works attributed to Gildas are forgeries of later 
date, which though ancient, and framed to pass as the 
genuine works of the real Gildas, could not have been 
written by a Briton.”— Biographical Dictionary of Eminent 
Welshmen, by the Rev. Robert Williams, M.A., of Rhy- 
dycroesau, p. 166. 


I always regret when I have to differ in judg- 
ment from the Rev. Robert Williams; but here 
I must do so very decidedly, for I cannot but feel 
that the internal evidence is quite the other way. 
The manner in which the Britons and their rulers 
are upbraided is such as to show that the writer 
knew what he was saying. He regarded the 
miseries caused by the Saxon invasion as chastise- 
ments which called for humiliation and repent- 
ance; he regarded the Britons as the family of 
God (§ 22), as dealt with by Him after the manner 
of Israel of old; and especially he deplores that 
the check which the Saxons had received at “ the 


siege of the mountain of Bath, near the mouth of | 


the Severn,” followed as it had been by forty- 


four years of tranquillity as far as foreign invasion | 


had been concerned, had not led to true amend- 
ment. 

The knowledge of the persons connected with 
British history in the former half of the sixth 
century, and the manner in which they are severally 
spoken of, show the acquaintance of a contem- 

: the mystical allusion to Arthur under 
the translated name, Ursus (Epistola, § 6), when 
one who had succeeded to part of his authority 
was upbraided, is worthy of notice. 

The external testimony to the writings of Gil- 
das is more than is extant as to most writers in 
that age. The mention and citation by Bede and 
Alcuin is such as in general would be decisive. 

There is one internal point not to be over- 
looked: the Scripture citations are given in such 
a form as to mark a writer of the sixth century. 
Archbishop Ussher says in his Discourse of the 
Religion anciently professed by the Irish and 
British : — 

“Gildas the Briton in some books (as Deuteronomy, 
Isaiah, and Jeremy, for example,) used to follow the 
vulgar Latin translated out of the Hebrew [i. e. the ver- 
sion of Jerome); in others, as the books of Chronicles, 
Job, Proverbs, Ezekiel, and the small prophets, the elder 
Latin translated out of the Greek.”— Works, iv. 247. 

It is clear that both Latin versions were in use 
at that time, which could hardly be the case after 
the beginning of the seventh century. If an Eng- 
lish writer is found sometimes quoting our present 


authorised version, and at others an older trang. 
lation, whether the Bishops’ or the Geneva Bible, 
we tay be sure that he belongs to the period 
from 1611 to the middle of the seventeenth cen. 
tury. This is the case with Archbishop Ussher 
| himself, and just as plainly is Gildas Re in- 
| ternally to belong to an age not later than the 
sixth century. 
| In the same Discourse, Archbishop Ussher gives 
| (pp. 307, 8) passages extracted from epistled of 
| Gildas no longer extant. 
| Having thus replied to the inquiry of H. H. H, 
| I have now to ask for information: in doing this I 
must premise that I have no Latin edition, but 
the Berlin reprint of Stevenson’s text, and no 
| opportunity of consulting any books out of my 
| own study. In this edition the Zpistola has its 
| sections numbered separately from the twenty-six 
| of De Excidio, In the Epistola they run on to the 
end of § 8. Then, after a mark of break, follows 
§ 40, after § 41 is another break, and then comes 
as the conclusion § 84. There is thus an indica- 
| tion of eighty-one missing sections. Now, in Dr. 
| Giles’s English translation (1841), in which the 
sections run on in one series, all these are found. 
From what are they taken? In what_copies are 
| they contained? These are points which I much 
| wish to ascertain, for the part of the Epistola in the 


| reprint of Stevenson's text consists of eleven sec- 
tions only. The Latin original of the translation 
of Dr. Giles is, I observe, cited by Archbishop 
Ussher—* Vero sacerdoti dicitur, Tu es Petras, et 
hanc petram edificabo Ecclesiam meam” 
( Works, iv. 317), and there follow several other 
passages which also occur in Giles’s translation of 
§ 109 (of the continuous series, or the last but one 
of the Epistola). 

I observe that the eighty-one sections of the 
Epistola not in the reprint of Stevenson's text 
are such as might easily be passed by, if such 
parts were selected as have any historical applica- 
tion. But still the question recurs—Where are 
they found in Latin, in what editions, and in what 
MSS. either extant or lost? Were the eleven 
historical sections extracted by Stevenson, or was 
this done by San-Marte, though keeping in his 
title the words (on that supposition wholly mit 
leading) “ex recensione Stevenson” ? 

S. Prrpgaux TREGRLLES. 

6, Portland Square, Plymouth, 


GREYHOUND. 
(4 §. i. 13, 61, 106, 208.) 

If you can ibly find room, I should much 
like to add ae aie a this subject. 

Though we have received the word from the 
Saxons, I do not think it originated with them, 
| but with their Celtic predecessors; if from the 
A.-S, it is traced to crecca, a creek, whence gry; 
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| 
a small mud eel; lively enough, but I do not see | PAULET OR PAWLETT FAMILY. 
the analogy; if from the Celtic, it is from greigh, | (4% S, i. 100, 208,) 


a flock or herd, for which there is plenty of | 
In answer to Mr. RussEt1’s query, I had better 
A former correspondent quoted the following, | describe the font at Cockington, Devon. The 
and, as I would venture to suggest, dismissed it manor belonged of old to the Carys of Cockington, 
too hastily : — | now of Tor Abbey, by whom the church was 
“The Grey-hound (called by the Latins Leporarius) | rebuilt in the fifteenth century. A new font was 
hath its name from the word Gre, which word soundeth | thought necessary for the new church. It has an 
gradus in Latine, in English degree.” | octagonal bowl, and round it are eight shields, all 
This word gre is, I think, the Gaelic greigh, and — illustrating the connections of the donor 
ronounced as above quoted, accounts for | of his kindred : — 
the well-known diversity the word, ex. Orchard, Bomenes ); Orchard of 
and gray-hound. Bailey has it |" “Philip Cary, Eaq. who died 1438, married 
arium is evidently from Jepus, a hare; al- | of Orchard. 
H . ary ) aulet (sister ). 
lied, I think, to love, from whence we have levis, Sir Wm. Cary, iad of the above, slain at Tewkes- 


nimble, lightfooted, swift; and also Jevare, to son 
lighten. There is also much the same analogy in | bury, 1471, married in July, 1464, Anne, daughter 


the Gaelic greigh, which means a herd, also “a | of Sir Ww m. Paulet. ae 

sudden baret of light,” from grian, the sun, and | 3. Cary (dexter); Carew (sinister). : 

is allied to gearr, pronounced gydrr, their word | Robert Cary, Esq., son of the above, married, 
for Aare; this coincidence cannot be accidental. | first, Jane, daughter of Sir Nicholas Carew. He 
But further, in Latin dictionaries, greyhound is | died very aged, and his sepulchral brass remains 


lled vertagus, “a hound that will hunt by | #t Clovelly. He must have been born between 
and hone This | 1464 and lass, and his brass shows that he died 


course points to the modern system of coursing, | 2 1540. His gift of the font at Cockington would 
a result of training. Ainsworth says, “ Vertagus, | *ppear to have taken place during the lifetime of 


Gallic dor”: so the derivation i li ¢ | his first wife, Jane Carew, who only lived long 
Teutonic. | enough to bear him two sons. This would make 


| the date of the font between 1485 and 1495. A 

? ; | brass inscription round the bowl of the font states 
Surely Mr. BrreRLEY is arguing that etymology that it was the gift of “ Roberti Cary, armigeri.” 

ought to go by fancy, not by facts, which is pre-| 4 Carew (dexter); Dinham, Baron Dinham 

cisely the position I deprecate. To derive grey- | (sinister). ; P 

— — ow see 8 es isa very pretty fancy, | Nicholas Carew, who died Nov. 26, 1471, mar- 
t what are the facts? - __ | ried Margaretta, sister and co-heir of John, Lord 
They are—(1.) That it is found in Icelandic. | pinham 

How did it get from France into Iceland ? 2.)| 5 Dinhem (dexter); Arches, or De Arcis 

That it is found in Anglo-Saxon in £lfric’s sinister) : 

Glossary, MS. Cott. Jul. A. 2. Was Elfric a | * Pinham married the heiress of De Arcis. 

_ y sort of man to have taken half a word from 6. Paulet (dexter); —— (sinister), who bore 
e French? and is there any sort of proof that [A. ?] a fesse, in chief two mullets [S. ?] 

the French word gres was used in Ais time? Or | 2S of Sowton (dexter); Poer of Poer’s 

ought chronology to be shelved? (3.) The very Hayes (sinister) ; 

fact that the /ast half of the word is Teutonic goes | 8. Paulet (dexter) : Denebaud of Hinton St. 

o lang way to show that the first part is the same. | George, Somerset ( sinister). 

=, d words a ag less common than has been The authority, then, for my statement that a 

y “all Anglo-Saxon and Ice- | Paulet married a Valletort of St. Lawrence 

of a Inneunte eenerally @ proof of a late stage | is the shield No. 6. I have supplied the tinctures 
Mr. W a ood’ fi hich I | between brackets. None remain on the font. 

i - hen 8 account of it (which I cannot | Perhaps, as Mr. Rvussets has the whole story 

= y € moment) is, that the Old Norse grey | pefore him, he can supply some of the gaps. Can 

ich lena words that signify @ bitch or | ho give the date of the marriage No. 5? identify 

and, if tras, is sinister of No.6? explain how No.7 gets 

° | i 
however, Mk. Brrertey means that the French 
gres may have influenced the usage of the word, c y 
is another matter altogether, and I know of 
against it, Watrter W. 
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THE ANCIENT SCOTTISH PRONUNCIATION OF 
LATIN. 


i. 24, 89, 204.) 


Mr. Norman Cryve totally mistakes the pur- 
pose of my reference to Hudibras, which was 
simply to show that poets of the class of Butler, 
Dunbar, and Kennedie held themselves bound by 
no rules of pronunciation whatever, and there- 
fore are no authorities on a question of the kind. 

Mr. Ciyye will hardly, I think, venture to 
maintain that the Latin diphthong @ should be 
pronounced like the long e in modern English. 

Yet Kennedie, in “ His Testament,” writes — 

“In die mex sepulture, 
I will have nain but our ain gang, 
Et duos rusticos de rure. 

“Et unum Ale-wisp ante me, 
Instead of torches for to bring, 
Quatuor lagunas cervisie.” 

I answer Mr. Ciyne’s question, “ Did Scotch- 
men of the fifteenth century, when they said ‘we 
are all here,’ utter the last word as if it were 
‘hair’? ”’—most decidedly in the negative, be- 
cause it occurs as the last word of the phrase. 
Thus we have in “ Robin and Makyne ” : — 

“ Makyne the morn be this ilk Tyde, 
Gif ye will meit me heir, 
May be my sheip may gang besyde, 
Quhyle we have ligged full neir.” 

But the contrary occurs when these words are 
in the earlier part of the sentence, as for instance, 
“ Hére maun rep,” and “ Nér Edinbro’ toon,” or 
“ Gang far aboot tae seek the nerest.” 

I could quote numerous instances of the queer 
rhymes of these old Scotch poets, but content 
myself with two: 1. Inthe“ Borrowstoun Mous,” 
stanza 4: — 

“Cum forth to me my awin sweit sister deir, 
Cry peip anes. With that the mous couth heir.” 
i.e. knew her. 2. In Stewart's “Complaint to 
his Mistress,” stanza 5 : — 
“ Zit Jason did enjoy Medea, 
Dido dissaved was with Enea.” 

What has become of the final s in the latter 
name? Mr. Cryne will, I think, admit that in 
the second half of last century the Scotch (please, 
Mr. Editor, not Scottish) pronunciation of Latin 
was established; but nevertheless, the musical 
Earl of Kellie wrote to a friend he found from 
home : — 

“ By my certie I came heerie, 
Your shaukling shanks unto videre, 
But in your domus I found nihil, 
Save small cervisia and sneefling Michel.” 


I may add, explanatory of this, that I have 


often heard old Scotch people pronounce niAil as 
nichel. 


Lord Hailes’s corrections of a Scotch ballad, 


[4% Marcu 21, 68, 


when an earlier text is known, have about the 
same weight as Bentley's emendations of Milton, 
Grorer Vere Irving, 


THE FRENCH KING'S DEVICE: “ NEC PLURIBUS 
IMPAR.” 
(4% i. 203.) 

Mr. TrepEMAN ends his interesting note with 
this query: ‘ What is the Spanish expression for 
the device?” 

I will not venture to say that there is no other, 
But Ruscelli, in his Le Imprese Illustri, “in 
Venetia, M.DLXVI,” gives, at p. 233, an engraved 
of the imprese of Philippo d’ Austria, secondo 

e di Spagna,” and a chapter explaining it. 

The «mpresa, surrounded by elaborate Renais- 
sance work, is Apollo in the chariot: his head 
surrounded by a halo of rays, giving it the ap- 
pearance of a sun. Above the horses’ backs is 
a crown; and a long label, beginning behind 
Phoebus and passing under his head, shows the 
device: “JAM ILLUSTRABIT OMNIA.” In the base 
is the sea, with a piece of land on each side. Out- 
side the oval of the tmpresa, at the top, is a part 
of the signs of the zodiac in a circle below it 
Below the oval is a terrestrial globe. 

Ruscelli, quoting the words “ Jam illustrabit 
omnia,” says : — 

“ Cio’, fra poco tempo quel sole, e quel lume divine 
(gia tanto desiderato dall’ union cristiana) illustrera, 
rassener&a ogni cosa, alludendo al profeta Dauit, quanto 
egli nel Salmo 33 disse: ‘ Accedite ad eum et illumina- 
mini, et facies vestre non confundentur.’ .... Et 
sapendosi, che molto spesso non solamente i Filosofi, ma 
ancorai Teologi stessi sotto nome di Sole intendono Inpro 
santissimo, primo, vero, ed incomprensibil-lume di tutti 
gli altri..... si pud dire che detto Re voglia inferire 
che con la chiarezza e co’l splender di D1o, e con la gratia 
di quello infusa nella mente sua illustrera di vera fedee 
Catolica Religione tutto questo nostro mondo.” 


Then he goes on to speak of the impresa of 
Henry IL, King of France : — 


“ Et per potere intender questo che s’  detto con ogni 
chiarezza, @ da ricordare come I'Impresa del Re Enrico 
veramente Cristianissimo ® una mezza Luna co’l motto: 
‘ Donec totum impleat orbem.’ Et si pud giudiosamente 
credere, che sia fatta non senza divina inspiratione ancor 
ella, e come auguratrice di questa gran pace ed union di 
esso Re Catolico co’l Cristianissimo Re Enrico, si come 
distesamente s’  detto nella Impresa sua.” 

This had been given with a disquisition at 
P. 181, and he there denies that this “mezza 

una” had any reference to Diane de Poitiers, @ 
had been suggested by Paolo Giovio; in W 
opinion of Ruscelli I concur. : 

There is, undoubtedly, a great similarity of de- 
sign in the three imprese : the two of Louis XIV. 
and the one of Philip II. The one of Louis XIV. 
shows a chariot, and has the “ Légende: ‘Ortus 
Solis Gallici.’” But “Le char est mené parls 
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Victoire,” and is driven by a sitting genius: the | 


whole design being surrounded by the signs of | 
the zodiac, in order, “transmettre 4 la postérité | 
Ja mémoire de la position, o& se trouvoit le ciel | 
dans le moment que Dieu donna a la France le | 
Prince, qui la rend la plus florissante monarchie 
du monde.” The other has the sun, not in a | 
chariot, but as a radiant face, and the globe | 
below it. This has the “ Nec pluribus impar,” as | 


I said in my note in the 3° S. xii. ‘ 

The imprese of Philip II. I have described in 
this paper. As far as I can see, the suggestion | 
made in the Siecle de Louis XIV., quoted by Mr. 
TrepemaN, might be a true one: “ L’idée était 
un peu imitée d’une devise espagnole,” etc. But the 
entire difference of the words of the devices, and 
the details of the tmprese, seems sufficiently to 
separate the French from the Spanish. D. P. 


Stuarts Lodge, Malvern Wells. 


The literal meaning of these words is, “ Very 
superior to many.” According to the context 
they may mean, “ Very superior to the dead”; 
but there is no context here, and such sense is 
absurd. In this phrase nec is equal to non, and 
impar is equal to non par. There are, therefore, 
two negatives, which constitute an aflirmative 
proposition; as Zuapt has pointed out (§ 83) 
“neque heec non evenerunt”—“ and these things | 
actually took place”; “neque tamen ea non pia et 
probanda fuerunt”—“ and yet these things were 
right and praiseworthy.” Homo non indoctus,” 


“ Their Cannons rummisht all at once, 
Whose mortal thudding draue 
The fatall Turks to be content 
With Thetis for their graue. 
“ Who made their Cannons bray so fast, 
And Hagbuts cracke so thicke, 
As Christians dead in number almost 
Did countervaile the quicke, 
And sent full many carcages 
Of Seas to lowest ground, 
The Cannons thuds and cries of men, 
Did in the Skie resound,” &c, 
“ The Lepanto of James the Sixt, King of Scotland,” &c. 
To this is appended the very curious French 
version of the same piece, “ Faicte francoise, par 
le Sieur Du Bartas.” The royal poet had pre- 
viously translated the “ Uranie” of this author, 
and published it among his Essayes of a Prentice 
in the Divine Art of Poesie, Edinburgh, 1584, and 
also, in 1591, the “ Fvries,” which he styles “a 
short poetique discourse which I haue selected 
and translated, from amongst the rest of the works 
of Dy’ Barras, as a viue mirror of this last and 
most decreeped age.” To certain lines of the 
French version Du Bartas appends the side-note, 
voulu icy imiter l'Onomatopec de I’au- 
theur”; and hereabouts I hoped to find a French 


| equivalent for the word in question; the trans- 


lator has, however, omitted it, perhaps failing to 
understand exactly the sound it was intended to 
represent to the ear. As I have said, this French 
version is extremely curious, and will well repay 


is equivalent to “homo sane doctus”’; “ auctor 


haud spernendus,” to “ auctor luculentus” or “ ido- 
| most vigorous and animated description of a fight 


neus”—especially with superlatives; “non im- 


peritissimus,” a man of great experience. So | 


‘non ignoro, non sum nescius ”—“ I know very 
well.” In this device piwres is in the comparative, 
and implies very in English. Neither Voltaire nor 
Schiller were critical Latin scholars. Larousse 
and Fournier are equally at fault. The device 
confirms my translation, for the sun is very supe- 
rior to all the planets and many fixed stars. 

T. J. Buckton. 
Wiltshire Road, Stockwell, S.W. 


THUD AND SUGH. 
(3 S. xii. 460; 4% S. i. 34, 115, 163.) 


the study of those curious in word-painting; 
while the original poem of King James affords a 


at sea, and is otherwise of considerable tic 
merit—But to return to the word “ thud.” 
Another instance of its use occurs in an ancient 
Scottish poem, entitled ‘‘The Vision,”—“ com- 
pylit in Latin be a most lernit Clerk in Tyme of 
our Hairship and Oppression, anno 1300, and 
translatit in 1524” : — 
“ The Air grew ruch with bousteous Thuds, 
Bauld Boreas brauglit outthrow the Cluds, 
Maist lyke a drunken wicht.” 

Allan Ramsay, who has given this poem in his 
Evergreen, &c., Glasgow, 2 vols. 12mo, 1824, 
vol. i. p. 211, explains the word in his glossary as 
signifying “the noise rather stronger than sharp 
that things make that come on other with force 
and quickness.” 


The former word—perhaps not very ele i 
itself, but certainly highly expressive of the sound 


it is intended to represent—has royal sanction for | 
its use,—that of James VI. of Scotland, our own | 


scholar-king James I. It occurs more than once 


in his “ Lepanto,” published among “ //is Maiesties 
. Poeticall Evercises at vacant Houres, At Edinburgh, 


inted by Robert Walde-graue,” &c. (1591). 
ere are the following lines: — 


The word is indeed a thorough Scottish one. 
Burns uses it more than once: — 
“ Here, Doon pour’d doun his far-fetch’d floods ; 
There, well-fed Zrwine stately thuds, &c.” 
The Vision. 
“ I saw the battle, sair and tough, 
And reckin-red ran mony a sheugh, 
To hear the thuds, and sce the cluds, 
O’ clans frae woods, in tartan duds,” &c. 
On the Battle of Sherriffmuir. 
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[4% S. I. 21, 


Currie explains the word thud, as a verb, “ to 
make a loud intermittent noise.” 

In the extensive glossary at the end of The 
Tourifications of Malachi Meldrum, Esq., of Mel- 
drum Hall, by Dr. Robert Cowper (2 vols. 12mo, 
Aberdeen, 1803),—a little work containing some 
exquisitely touching ballads in the Scottish dia- 
lect,—the word is explained to mean “a sudden 
blast, or blow, or the sound of these.” 

The other word mentioned by Mr. Irvine is a 
similar and equally effective instance of word- 


painting. But, like “thud,” the sister-word | 


“sugh” is essentially Scotch, and would have 
an equally exotic, and consequently unpleasing, 
look and sound, if transferred to the English 
language. Burns, I need not remind the reader, 
was quite as fond of the latter word : — 


“The clanging sugh of whistling winds be heard.” 
“ Like a rash-bush stood in sight, 
Wi’ waving sugh.” 
“ November chill blaws loud wi’ angry sugh.” 

In this last and well-known line Burns evi- 
dently remembered his predecessor Fergusson : — 
“ Cauld blaws the nippin north wi’ angry sough.” 

The Ghaists. 

This word is sometimes used figuratively. In 
the edition of Fergusson’s Works, published in 
1851, the “ Eclogue to the Memory of Dr. Wil- 
liam Wilkie” is prefaced by an editorial note, in 
which occurs the passage : — 

“The sough of his eccentricities, however, has not yet 
departed from St. Andrews.” —P. 29. 

I remember in this author, too, an instance of 
the use of the former word : —- 

“ Ere that day come, I'll mang our spirits pick 

Some ghaist that trokes and conjures wi’ Auld Nick. 
To gar the wind wi’ rougher rumbles blaw, 
And weightier thuds than ever mortal saw.” 

Our own “thump” is very similar in origin, 
appearance sound, and meaning; custom on 
rendered familiar to us a visage equally unpre- 
possessing with that of the alien word. 


Bates. 
Birmingham. 


Fenrans (4% i, 234.) — Permit me to in- 
form your correspondent A. H. that the word 
Fenians is in Irish Fene, and has no relation to 
Fin, The hero Finn Mac Cumhal is called 
Fingal in Macpherson’s Ossian ; and from his name 
comes Fingal’s Cave, and perhaps some other 
places. The Fingal, the name of a district north 
of Dublin, is really Fine-gall, meaning country or 
district of the foreigners. Fine signifies a district 
of land, and gall is the genitive plural of gaill, 
foreigners. Finnan’s Bay in Kerry, and Craig 
Phinian in Scotland, derive their names from the 
celebrated St. Finnan or Finnian. Your corre- 
spondent will find a short account of the ancient 


Fenians in my edition of the Wars of the Danes 
and Irish, published in the Series of the Master of 
the Rolls. 

I ought to have explained that Fenian in the 
singular number is Fiadhain or Fian, a wild savage 
man, who lives in the woods, a hunter of game 
or wild beasts. The plural of Fian is Fone o 
Fianaidhe, the old Irish militia who were em. 
bodied in defence of the crown and nobility of 
Ireland in the third century. Fine-gall, as Than 
said, is the territory of the foreigners or Norsemen, 
Finis, boundary or territory. There is no such 
district as Dubhgall; that term was the name givea 
to the Black Foreigners or Danes. In such names 
as Finn-loch, the word Finn signifies white, brigh 
shining, and is an epithet given to many lakes =n 
rivers in Ireland and Scotland. J. H. Topp. 

Trin. Coll. Dublin. 


Junius, Francis, AND Lorp Mansrrerp (4"§, 
i. 217, 252.)—I am as unwilling as Mr. Mertvare 
can be to prolong this controversy, especially on 
points that do not affect the merits of the case. 

He has not attempted to solve the difficulty 
which I specified in my former communication, 
but falls back on what he conceives to be an 
inconsistency on my part, in applying the word 
original to a document which I have elsewhere 
supposed to have been “transcribed from the 
author’s copy.” Mr. MERIvALE might surely 
have understood from the context that the term 
original, as there used by me, applies to the com- 
position of the author, and not to the —- 
I meant, of course, transcribed from his foul copy 
or draught. 

I have no doubt that the very identical paper 
which Calcraft received from his anonymous cor 
respondent was by him transmitted on the same 
day to Lord Chatham, with the simple addition 
of the well-known endorsement. 

Francis’s claim to it is that of a man who, de- 
claring himself the owner of a lost and found 
bank-note, should mis-state the amount, the 
number, the date, and the signature, and be un- 
able to specify when and where he first missed it 

That Junius should have forgotten all about 
such a matter, is to my mind a moral impossi- 
bility. 

Mr. MeRIVALE says: he “ can conceive plenty 
of reasons why Calcraft might not have thought 
it advisable to forward to Lord Chatham the 
whole of Francis’s letter in original.” 

Can he conceive plenty of reasons why Caleraft 
endorsed the document anonymous, if he knew it 
to come from Francis? If he did not wish the 
writer to be known, he would simply have sent 
the letter without naming him. And why ® 
much mystery about a law argument? 

James Samira. 


Conservative Club, 8.W. 
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Netson’s Last S, i. — Your 
correspondent, H. TrzEDEMAN, perhaps will be better 
satisfied with the account given of this glorious 
ignal by the officer who made it, the late Ad- 
miral Pasco, than with the extract with which 
ou furnished him from Clarke and McArthur’s 

ife of Nelson. In vol. vii. of Lord Nelson's Dis- 
patches and Letters, p. 150, Admiral Pasco, who 
acted as flag-lieutenant on board the Victory, 
makes the following statement : — 

“His Lordship came to me on the poop, and after 
ordering certain signals to be made, about a quarter to 
noon, he said,‘Mr. Pasco, I wish to say to the Fleet, 
England confides that every man will do his duty ;’ and 
he added, ‘you must be quick, for I have one more to 
make, which is for close action.’ I replied, ‘ If your Lord- 
ship will it me to substitute expects for confides the 
signal will soon be completed, because the word expects 


is in the vocabulary, and confides must be spelt.’ His | 


Lordship replied with seeming satisfaction, ‘ That will do, 
Pasco, make it directly.” When it had been answered 
by a few ships in the van, he ordered me to make the 
signal for close action, and to keep it up. Accordingly 
I hoisted No. 16 at the top-gallant-mast head, and there 
it remained until shot away.” 

Tn a note (p. 149) the editor gives the numbers 
of Sir Home Popham’s telegraphic code of signals, 
Nelson transmitted his own spirit 

ughout the fleet : — 
“Nos, 253 269 863 261 471 958 220 
England expects that every man will do 
8744 21 19 24 
his D U T 

Thope my extracts will lead your correspondent 
to cortect his own version of Nelson’s words by 
substituting “every man” for “every body,” and 
convince him that, though “close action” was 
really Nelson’s last order, there is no doubt about 
the authenticity of his memorable signal. M. 


REFERENCES wanTED (4* S. i. 170.)— 
_ 27. The “sapiens” referred to by St. Bernard 
is doubtless Anacharsis, to whom the following 
words are assigned by Diogenes Laertius, i. § 103: 
rérrapas elvar rd waxos THS vEds, 
tpn Tov Bavdrou Tovs wA¢ovras 


The passage “Tabulam unam,” &c., seems to be 
made up of two passages of Juvenal (Sat. xvi. 
288); tabula distinguitur undi”; and xii. 58, 
on & morte remotus Quatuor aut septem.” 

» Of &yaboi 3° apiddepves Evdpes. I do not think 
these words are in Homer; they are quoted by 
Blomfield in his glossary on the Perse of Aischy- 
lus, v. 941, thus, —“Notam illud proverbium.” 
(Zenob. i. 14.) I fancy the bishop and Zenobius 
Were too well read in Homer to set down as “a 
tg ” what belonged to the Poet. 

- Appears to be slightly varied from Virgil 
(Georg. iii. 8, 9) — 
“ Tentan i 
llere da via est qua me quoque possim 


EroneEnsIs, 


27. A sea-captain boasting to one of the Seven 
Sages, his passenger, that the ship’s planks were 
three inches thick, “ Then,” said the sage, “we are 
within three inches of death.” I think Cicero 
quotes the saying, but I have forgotten the name 
of the sage in question. B. L. W. 

34, “ Magnum iter adscendo ; sed dat mihi gloria vires,” 
Propertius, lib. iv. ep. x. 3. 
J. B. Saaw. 


36. The proverb &yalol 8 apiddepves is 
uoted thrice in the notes of Eustathius to the 
liad (a, 349), at P 87 line 7; again (y, 165), 
p. 302, line 7; and at (x, 29) p. 1054, line 23, 
(Basileze, 1560.) Cravururp Tarr Ramaer, 


Ipman VinE (8" §, xii. 329.) — Not having 
observed any answer to the above query, I ven- 
ture to send you the following suggestion from 
the pen of my brother, William Howitt. His 
compliment to me in this instance is certainly un- 
deserved, as I signally failed in my own search 
after the Idzan vine. The note, as you will see 
by its date, has been some time written, illness 
preventing me from forwarding it you at the time 
when received. Anna Harrison. 

Beckenham, Kent, March 2, 1868, 

“ Nov. 15, 

“ My Dear Sister,—I have no idea about the Idean 
plants, except that I suppose they are found on one of 
the Mounts Ida, either Cretan or Trojan. I suppose that 
must be it. They are all belonging to hills and heaths, 
and probably were called Idan, as the Athamanta was 
formerly called Athamanta Libanotis, or Athamanta of 
Lebanon, because probably found there too. Scott’s 
Vitis Idea, or [dean vine, was probably merely the ordi- 
nary clematis of our hedges, the Vitalba, which seems a 
contraction of white vine. But you are far more learned 
in plants than I am, with whom half a century almost has 
intervened since I was something up in them.” 

Aton S. xii. 373, 468, 513.)—The fol- 
lowing extract from p. 107 of the late T. Hudson 
Turner’s Account of Domestic Architecture of the 
Thirteenth Century would seem to fix the dis- 
reputable notoriety referred to by M. D. on Alton, 
Hants. 

“The wooded pass of Alton, on the borders of Surrey 
and Hampshire, which was not disafforested until -the 
end of Henry’s reign, was a favourite ambush for out- 
laws, who there awaited the merchants and their trains of 
sumpter horses travelling to or from Winchester: even 
in the fourteenth century the wardens of the great fair of 
St. Giles held in that city, paid five mounted sergeants- 
at-arms to keep the pass of Alton during the continuance 
of the fair, ‘ according to custom,’ ” 

Mr. Turner refers, in a footnote, to Feriw 8. 

idii Winton, 17 Edw. II, Chapter House, 

estminster. 

The word pass may be used in the meaning of 
district, which would obviate Mr. WickHAM’s 
objection in 3*¢ 8, xii. 468. W. H.R. M. 


Wetts ry Cuurcues (3" 8. xii. 383.)—In the 
S.E. corner of the crypt of the Chapel of) St. 
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(4% S. I. Mancu 21, 


Joseph of Arimathea, in the ruins of Glastonbury, 
is a well. 

In the Chapel of St. Wilfred, at Brougham 
Castle, Westmorland, there is also a well supplied 


by a spring which formerly rose up in the bowl 
of the font. WV. M. 


“ Avec Portraits” S. i. | 


171.)—I fancy this must be the very interesting 
series of portraits, the copper-plates of which 
were purchased some years ago for the Calco- 


graphie at the Louvre. There are 124 of them, | 


etched in aqua fortis by Van Dyck, and engraved 


by the best artists of his day; Luc. Vorstermans, | 
Pet. de Jode, Paul Pontius, Jac. Neefs, S. a, 


Bolewert, Wencesl. Hollar, R. v. Voerst, Pet. 

Clouet, &c. The work I allude to has, at the first 

i Sn a smaller portrait of Van Dyck 
imself : — 


“TIcones Principium virorum Doctorum, Pictorum, 
Chalcographorum, Statuariorum necnon amatorum Pic- 
toriz artis numero Centam ab Antonio van Dyck Pictore 
ad vivum expresse eiusque sumptibus eri incise. Ant- 
verpix, Gillis Hendricx excudit.” 

There is no text to mine, which I got at the 
Louyre some years ago. The value of course 
depends much on the state of the plates. 

Pp. A. L. 


i. 194.) — The following 
paragraph appeared in the Pall Mall Gazette a 
short time since : — 

“The growing desire for horseflesh is neither more 
nor less than a return to the Pagan practices of our 
earliest ancestors,a relapse into the precise wickedness 


which cost the Christian missionaries so much trouble | 


1200 or 1300 years ago. 

“ Horseflesh was eaten in those times as meat offered 
to idols, and was valued accordingly ; and the missionaries 
forbad their converts to keep up a taste for it, hoping 
thereby to eradicate the lust for idolatrous offerings from 
the hearts of the new Christians,” 


In England, where great care was taken not to 
deter the Pagans from Christianity by too sudden 


a demand for change of customs, the penitential | 


of Archbishop Ecgbert rules that “horseflesh is 
not prohibited,” —edding, however, a hint to all re- 
spectable persons, “ though many families will not 
buy it.” Ata council held in the year 785 under 
the presidency of Gregory, Bishop of Ostia, it was 
decreed as follows : — 

“ Many among you eat horses, which is not done by 
any Christians in the East. Avoid this,” 

With strict missionaries eating horseflesh was 
classed with idol-worship and the exposure of 
infants as three things which a heathen man must 
renounce when he became a Christian. 

R. F. W. 8. 


Poxer Drawines (3 §. xii. 524; 4% S. i. 135, 


211.)—If additional evidence be desirable towards 


the time of the invention of poker- 


determinin 
f may mention that I also, more than 


drawings, 


fifty years ago, lived in an establishment where 
| among other pictures, there was a very admirable 
| poker-drawing representing Our Blessed Sayiour 
| carrying his cross. It was a very spirited produe- 
tion ; but I never heard any surmise as to its . 
or the name of the painter, nor do I know whe- 
ther it is now in existence. F.C. 


I am unable to = the date, but probably near 
| the close of the last century or early in this, a 
Mrs. Nelson exhibited poker-drawings in London, 
There were fifty-three her own work, and thirteen 
by a Miss Nelson. The list is called — 

“A Catalogue of Mrs. Nelson’s Pictures drawn on 
Wood with Hot Pokers. To be seen from 10 in the 
Morning till 8 in the Evening, at the Farrier's adjoining 

the Lyceum in the Strand.—Admittance One Shilling.” 

Fevrx Lavrenr, 


| Saleby. 


Bisnor oF (4" i. 172.)—The con- 
| traction “Gott.” in the document referred to is 
| certainly intended for “ Gotcelino,” the Latin 
| form (by no means unusual) of the Norman name 
| Jocelin, and the — intended was Jocelin de 
Bailleul, bishop of Salisbury from 1142 to 1184. 
Experto CREpz, 
| Soverrien: Suvvertn (3" xii. 507; 4% 
|S. i. 85.)—Mr. C. Ross has well observed, that 
the uniform sound of the o (as indeed of the other 
four “little airy creatures” so prettily enigma- 
tised by the patrician dean) would render our 
English “an unknown tongue to Englishmen;” 
| at all events, would take from it nearly all its 
| harmony. But he has omitted to tell us im which 
of its several sounds—over, oven, from, cost, prove, 
gone; and their undescribable gradations of tone— 

e places this uniformity, the distinctions whereof 
no marks or figures can make known in type or 
script. 

Sound cannot be represented, as the great glot- 

| tologist himself must have been well aware when 
he informed us that glove is pronounced like Jove, 

| and love like luv; then, after rhyming do with 
who—no surer mode of communicating the sound 
of who presented itself to him than rhyming it with 
do, so true is it that, as orthography is taught by 
the eye, orthoepy can only be acquired by the ear. 

The difficulty lies, however, on’ one syllable 
alone, even in the longest words—indefatigability, 
for example, being accentuated; while all the 
others are capable of gently opening the semi- 
mute sound of their own vowel: as we every 
day find, not only in the pulpit and the senate, 
but in our courts and on the stage, and in all edu- 
cated society. For we are not so addicts jurare 
in verba of John Walker as to shut up our nouns, 
substantive and adjective, in his terminals of -shun 
and -zhun, -shus and -jus. I can call to mind but 


one word which has irrecoverably lost its a 
—colonel (noticed by myself in “N. & Q.” 35. 
i. 130, and more pertinently by Mr. pz Moreas, 
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198). Accepting Mr. C. Ross’s prolation of | I should think the township of Lingarths in 
yeicn, with due regard to its semi-mute final, I | Yorkshire not unlikely to have originated the 
am sure that he is as little inclined as myself to | surname—a confusion between d and th at the 
say Bustun or Uxfurd. end of a word not being uncommon = the 
My especial purpose is, however, to rescue | vulgar. .P. 


i from its impending dethronisation by | aa: 
Custom I know, the law of pro- | h 8. i 
nunciation, but I am yet to learn that this shabby Mi dl d Counties) it pores: 
u has become established among (not | i" the Midland Coun ies) it has always conveyed 
ve If etymology may decide, suv, as | to my mind the idea that there was no love at all 
‘dentical with sub (v for 6), is directly adverse to the 
the meaning of the term ; while sove, being the we may be cud to be lost, or tazown away, 
immediate derivative of the old French sobre | When it is exhibited by one person towards an- 
directly upholds it. The depravation other who neither values nor returns it. So that 
(supra), as direc en waetivest ala when of both it can be said that there is no love 
“ For pro- | between them, it may fairly be said that there is 
I will bu P ‘ no love lost, or thrown away, on either side. Ve 


munciation, the best general rule is to consider near akin this to the old Latin proverb, “ Perit 
those the | quod facis ingrato.” pMunp TEW. 
Lrvearp (4" S. i. 195.)—The late learned Mr. | _ Hunrertan Socrety (3" S. vii. 206.)— The 
Tierney (with whom I had the honour of a slight Havre tradesman’s card reminds me of an adver- 
uaintance) says in a foot-note to his Memoir | tisement I once read in the same locality. Some 
of Lingard prefixed to that author’s History of | people are very fond of eating tripe, and Caen 
that — is famous for a — preparation of it for 
“The family name, with the accent on the first syllable, | Cooking. You often ‘see written over butchers’ 
is still common in the district (the North Wolds of Lin- | shops, “‘ X vend les tripes 4 la mode de Caen,” to 
colnshire), which within the memory of persons yet alive | which a Havre man added the following transla- 
was a wild expanse covered with furze or ling.” lation: “ Sells the guts to the fashion of Caen.” 
In the Manipulus Vocabulorum, — by P.A. 
te Engh Text Society od under or i, 173.)—There 
is a work in my possession entitled “Chateaur et 


“There be diuers other ending in yerd, names of places . ee 
where thyngs do grow, or are kept, as these that folow— Ruines Historiques de Fh per Fa Alex" de La- 


Hopyard, y¢ A the Fygyeard,” &c. vergne,” Paris, 1845, 8vo, which contains historic 
oor the Quad or aad may in notices as well as illustrations of the French cha- 
composition become ard, and the thing is done. teaux. Taos. E. WINNINGTON. 
The name Li is given to a family from | Jannock (4 S. i. 28.) —Hartshorne, in his 


living in a locality famous for the growth of ling. | Salopia Antiqua, has the following : — 

Tam here surrounded by woods abounding with “Jonnock. I imagine that it signifies that a matter 
birch, and consequently the name of Birchfield is | is conclusive ; for, when a person seems unlikely to yield 
as common as blackberries. or retract, the fiat he pronoufftes is said to be jonnock ; 


Io i jpulus “ocabulo there’s no appeal that can avail when a man utters this 
that in decisive word: —‘That’s jonnock.’ And sometimes we 


yearde is rendered by virga in Latin; so that 
“ - it, lawless-living fellow described as 
Lingar d a ling | jonnock ;— He's jonnock,’ The werd assuredly be 
or staff. 
Arundel. 


There can be no need, in my opinion, to seek | Cambridge. 
for any foreign or far-fetched derivation for the HANDWRITING OF THE SIXTEENTH AND SEVEN- 
name of the historian. We have only, I think, | »pexcH CENTURIES (4 S. i. 174).—A new edi- 
to follow a very common analogy in our own lan- tion, revised, of Wright’s Court Hand Restored; 
eee. = have the word drunkard, for one | 4, Svudent's Assistant in reading Old Deeds, Char- 
dullerd. 8 to excess ; dotard, for one who dotes ; ters, Records, §c., has been recently published b 
ate anton who is dull ; stinkard, for a nasty | yfy’ Hotten of Piccadilly. It contains an cnlaget 
and why may not Langard have originally | « Dictionary of the Abbreviations ” so frequently 
lingers ? F.C. found in ancient documents. TLE. C. 
is, like so many of our Northern family * : 
names, is doubtless Danish : Liin, linen cloth, “Rapprr” (4% S. i. 125, 207.)—No doubt 
and Lingard would | Relople “Antigen, which 
mply 
Realy, Beds, | contains a list of Salopian expressions : 


MUND TEW. | ‘ralatitious, and is, very like, most limited in circulation,” 
Watrter W. SKEAT. 
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(4 S. I, Marcu 21, 6g, 


“ Rassrr rt, The evidently profane phrase ‘ Od 
rabbit it’ is not local. The Od in this case is but a cor- 
ruption of God, and the other part of the oath has become 
changed to its present form from the Old English rabate, 
rebate, which in its turn is altered from the French re- 
batre ; Teut. rabatten, de summa detrahere.” 

Rebate, in Old English, means to drive back, 

“ This is the city of great Babylon, 
Where proud Darius was rebated from.” 
(R. Greene, “ Orlando Furioso,” Works, vol. i. p. 34 
(ed. 1831). 

Mr. Apprs’s explanation comes to much the 
same thing, and helps further to elucidate the 
word. But rabbit, and much more d’rabbit, has 
no more to do with the animal than d'rat has to 
do with a rat. Of course both rabbit and rat are 
verbs in the optative mood (if one may call it so) ; 
and, as the former is a corruption of rebate, so is 
the latter a corruption of rot. Further explana- 
tion seems unnecessary. Watrer W. SKEAt. 

Cambridge. 

Are we not inquiring too curiously into the 
meaning of the vulgar expression “rabbit it” ? 
Many people who wish to use an oath are sensible 
that it is not very well bred, and often not a little 
profane. They therefore use the emphatic word 
with a difference; as, the “divil,” “ tarnation,” 
and “’nation,’ or express a wish that an indi- 
vidual may be “dd.” One of the most offensive 
of curses is “rot it,” which has accordingly been 
softened into “ ratit” and “rat me,” so common 
once on the stage; and these have passed into 
“ dratit” and “rabbit it.” I do not believe that 
in this last modified curse there is any allusion to 
the harmless rodent, any more than in the word 
“ tarnation ” there is any allusion to tar, the re- 
sult of the distillation of coal. J.C. M. 


There may be something in my friend Mr. 
Tzw’'s conjecture when he couples this term of 
reprobation with the migchievous quadruped. But 
the other term “drat,” ‘which he mentions, is not 
a parallel case; for if the author of The Spiritual 
Quixote is to be believed, it is “rot” couple 
with a very unsuitable name. W. G. 

Riewarp Crasnaw (4 i. 208.) — While 
this poet’s name is before us, let me remind 


readers of “N. & Q.”’ that his beautiful transla- 
tion from Strada, Music’s Duel, has a companion 


in Ford’s Lover's Melancholy, Act I. Sc. 1. Those 


who have not com them will thank me, I 
am sure. There is a criticism upon Crashaw 
in the Retrospective Review, vol. i. p. 225. 

Joun Anpis, Jun. 


Owryers: An-HETREs i. 168.)—Mr. W. 
L. Rusmton’s suggestion of “ one-ears ” in place of 
the above words in well-known Shakespearian 
may find some illustratiom in incidents 

uced by other dramatists. For instance, in 


Marlowe's Massacre at Paris, a cutpurse is thug 
punished : — 

“ Mugeron, Then may it please your majesty to give 

me leave 
To punish those that do profane this holy feast. 
How mean’st thou that ? 
ugeron cuts off the Cutpurse’s ear, for cutting 
buttons his cloak | 
** Cutpurse. O Lord, mine ear! 
“ Mugeron, Come, sir, give me my buttons, and here’s 
your ear,” 
Though I cannot on the spur of the moment 
_ recollect where to find a repetition of this incident 
| among the Elizabethan dramatists, I am sure it 
| occurs in more than one other place. Collier 
| (History of English Dramatic Poetry, iii, 413) 
relates a later nondramatic story precisely similar, 
I am under the impression it was a familiar comic 
incident of the stage. 

No doubt it came down from the Peter and 
Malchus episode of the Mysteries. In all plays of 
“the Betrayal of Christ,” this is given with some 

rominence, Thus, for instance, in the “Chester 
ries” ; — 

“ Malchus. False theiffe, thou shalt gone 
To bushope Cayphas, & that anon, 

Or I shall breake thy bodye & bone, 
And thou be to late. 

Petrus, Theiffe, & thou be so boulde 

My maister so for to houlde, 

Thou shalbe quite a hundreth foulde, 

And onewarde take thou this ! 

Be thou so boulde, as thrive I, 

To houlde my maister here in hye, 

Full deare thou shall it bye! 

But thou thee heithen dighte, 

Thy eare shall of, by Godes grace, 

Or thou passe from this place. 
[Tune extrahet gladium, et abscidet auriculum 

Malchi. } 

Goe now to Cayphas, 

And byde hym doe thee righte. 

Malchus, Out! alas! alas! alas! 
by Cokes bones! my eare he hase! 

e is betyde a harde case, 

That ever I come here! 

Jesus, Petter, put up thy sworde in hye! 
Whosoever with the sworde smiteth gladlye, 
With sworde shall perishe hastelye, 

I tell thee, withouten were. 
[ Tunc Jesus tetigerit auriculum et sanabit, | 

Maichus. A! well ys me! well is me! 
My eare is healed well, I see! 

So mercifull a man is he, 
Knewe I never non.” 


Again, in the “ Coventry Series,” the stage direc- 
tion runs : — 

forthwith h Malchus here, & he 

my here! here!" Cryet 
it, & tys hol. )” 

And so also in the Towneley Mysteries. 

Thus dramatically, as well as legally, the term 
“one-ears” might be familiar to Shakespeare's 
audience, But does the term occur elsewhere ? 

Joun JUN. 
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Cran Cuatran S. i. 123.)—In reply to the 
uestion—What names undoubtedly belonged to 
the clan Chattan ? —I mention the following on 
the authority of Shaw’s History of the Province of 
Moray, published in Edinburgh in 1775:— 
Catenach, which seems to have been a general 
name for the confederation: Mackintosh, Mac- 

erson, Maclean, Shaw, Macgilivray, Macqueen, 
re hail, Smith, Macintyre, Catteigh; “ the 
Keiths are likewise said to have descended from 
them” (Shaw's Hist, p. 51). Shaw derives 
Chattan from Catan, now Sutherland ; or, he goes 
on to say : — 

« If they were so called from Saint Catan, or Cathain, 
an ancient Scottish saint to whom the Priory of Ard- 
chattan in Lorn was dedicated, and the Priory of Searinch 
in Lewis — ‘ubi 

Keith’s Catalogue —they mig ave given their name 
he country.” } 

I have often heard the name connected with 
the wild cat—the crest of, at all events, the 
chief families of the confederation. I should be 
glad, as I am interested in the subject, if your 
correspondent would state the grounds on which 
he asserts that “it seems now to be pretty gene- 
rally admitted that the confederation of clans . . . 
derives, at all events, its name from an old con- 
vent of St. Kattan.” Of a family name from 
a clerical source, Macpherson is an example, as- 
sumed by the descendants of a parson of Kin- 


ie (vide Shaw’s Hist., p. 52). 
ans One or THEM. 


DISTANCE TRAVERSED BY Sounp (4" S. i. 121.) 
It is an acknowledged fact, that sound travels 
with much greater facility by water than by land, 
and there can be no doubt as to the correctness 
of the late Sir Edmund Head’s statement com- 
municated by Sir J. E. Tennent. As collateral 
evidence however of the fact, I may mention that 
an intimate friend of mine who, in 1815, was 
living at Sizewell Gap, near Aldborough, Suffolk, 
informed me, many years since, that he among 
others heard the report of the guns at Waterloo 
so distinctly, that the sound was supposed to have 
originated in a naval encounter in the German 
Ocean, at no great distance beyond the visible 
horizon. C. Perret. 


Westox axp Nayzor (4 S. i. 173.)—I am 
lad to be able to answer a portion of Mr. H. 
rrvus Torrennam’s questions as to Weston and 
Naylor. _In the very full pedigrees of the Weston 
family, in Erdeswicke’s Stafford, Robert Weston 
is said to have married “ Alicia filia magistri 
Jenyns de Barre juxta Lichfield.” He was third 
son of John Weston, of Lichfield, by “Cecilia 
soror Radulphi Comitis Westmorelandiz, filia 
Radulphi domini Neville.” Which marriage, I 
d say, wanted confirmation. 
In a Pedigree of the Drew family in Ulster’s 
Office, I found that Robert Naylor was son of 


John, and grandson of Richard, which names co- 
incide with the first three in the Naylor pedigree 
given in Berry’s Kentish Genealogies, 
M. Boyze. 

Christ Church, Oxford. 

(4 S. i. 146.)—I know two clergy- 
men, and I know of a third, who have occasionally 
read a homily in church. , 


St. Lerrres p’Erar (3" xii. 414.) 
I have been watching each successive issue of 
“N. & Q.” for above three months in expectation 
that some French lawyer versed in the legal 
phraseology of his country would have answered 
the question put by your learned correspondent 
L. H. L., viz, “What is the nature of a lettre 
d'état? In the absence of such a reply, although 
as ignorant of the legal technicalities of the French 
courts as a Frenchman would be of our ca. sa., 
Ji. fa., and other legal expressions here, I venture 
to suggest a Pew oy solution, first referring 
L. H. L. to Les Six Codes de France (Paris, 
1828), which, though modern law, I presume 
contains a consolidation of what was good in the 
old law. 

In p. 328 he will find, under the number 2124— 

“ Les droits et eréances auquels I’hypothéque légale est 
attribuée, sont, 


“ Ceux de l'état, des communes et des établissemens 
publics, sur les biens des receveurs et administrateurs 
comptables.” 

I therefore conceive that a lettre d'état is simply 
a public charge on the property of a receiver or 
other public accountant, and that the /ettres d'état 
which St. Simon produced were hypothéques lé- 
gales of some ancestor of his who was a public 
officer and accountant, of dates sufficiently prior 
to the claim set up by M. de Luxembourg to the 
Duché-Pairie to overcome his pretensions. 

L. H. L., I suspect, is better able to solve his 
own riddle than D. 8. 


Oratorio oF “ Apranam” S, x, 247.)— 
The author of this was Mr. Torrance, now the 
Rey. George Wm. Torrance, M.A., Curate-As- 
sistant of S. Ann’s, Dublin. C. MC. 


Laar’s Reoruent (4% i, 221.)—The title 
of this well-known regiment frequently occurs in 
the proceedings of the Scotch Parliament at the 
time. It is—‘‘ Col. Campbell of Lawers his regi- 
ment.” 

I should not have expected to find a Captain 
Agnew among its officers, but rather in the list of 
those of another Scotch regiment which also served 
in Ulster at the period, viz. that known as “ The 
Earl of Kirkcudbright’s,” the lieut.-colonel of 
which was James Agnew, a son of Agnew of 
Locknaw, the head of the family, many branches 
of which were then settled in the North of Ire- 
land. This latter regiment was nearly annihilated 
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at Lesnegarvey in 1649. There is some doubt, 
however, whether Lt.-Cel. James had not been 


succeeded before that year in its command by a | 
| Earl of Ichester, the Marquis of Tweeddale, and 
| the Earl of Gainsborough. Two spiritual peers, 
| I understand, have declined to comply with the 


younger brother, Lt.-Col. Alexander Agnew. 
Groner Vere Irvine. 


Tue Servant's Positron (4" S. i. 220.) 
Mr. Sarcnet will find the information he requires 
in the successive Reports of the Civil Service 
Commissioners laid before Parliament. 


I also saw, some three years ago, a non-official | 
mg gee entitled A Guide to the Civil Service, | 


ut I do not recollect the name of the publisher, 
and am not aware whether it has been continued. 
Rvsticvs. 


Persnore (4" 8S, i. 30, 110.)—I think this 
etymology must be taken literally: it was the 
Saxon Per-scora, subsequently called Pyrorum 
Regia, now Pershore. 

The initial syllable thus remaining unchanged, 
is the root-word of the name of that Celtic saint 
Perran, or Piran, who sailed across the Irish 
Channel on a millstone, and became the apostle 
and patron saint of British miners: hence Perran 
Zabuloe (Sandy Piran) and several other places. 
This looks like a form of Pierre, or Peter; but in 
Welsh, peran is the pear. Assuming that Per is 
thus the fruit pyrum, or pear, which grows freely 
in Worcestershire, the remainder is the Saxon 
shore, as we find in the historical Shoreham, Sus- 
sex — anciently, Score-ham (shore =a landing 
place). A. H 

InscrIPTION OVER RAPHAEL’s Door In 1483 
(4 8. i. 144.)—I find this mode of expressing 
numbers used with greater simplicity in my copy 
of what Dibdin terms the “beautiful and rare 
edition ” of Angelus Politianus, printed in the year 
1498, within a few years of the time of the in- 
scription quoted in “N. & Q.”: — 

“ VENETIIS: IN ADIBUS ALDI ROMANI, MENSE JULIO 
MUD.” 
LANCASTRIENSIS. 


Tue Creep AND THE Lorp’s Prayer (4" S. i. 
18, 91.)—I know not when the custom of setting 
up these in our English churches commenced, but 


| time. 


The shoes are placed inside the old castle 
where there is a large collection. Amongst the 
most recent contributors are Earl Granville, the 


custom; though both of them, I believe, offered 
to hand over the fee usually paid for a shoe to 


| any local charity named by the bailiff of the 


castle. 

Is not Rutland more correct than Rutland- 
| shire? We never hear of Northumberlandshire, 
G. 8. 
| Tue Asu-Trer (4" S. i. 170, 225.) — With 
| reference toa query by Sir J. Emerson 

Bart., as to the cause of the mysterious venera- 
| tion of the ash-tree, a correspondent in your last 
| number raises a doubt as to the correct translation 
in English of the word {78 in the Hebrew original, 
About the meaning of this word (Isaiah xliy. 14) 
a great diversity of opinion prevails. Accordi 
to the Mishna, ns is cognate with TX, oa 
which is most generally translated “cedar,” and 
occasionally in the Talmud “pine.” In the Se 
tuagint it is rendered by :rirvs, and in the Vulgate 
by “pinus.” Celsius maintains that [1% is one 


and the same with the Arabic wh! & species 
of thorny tree, like the Capparis spinosa of Lin- 
nus. Cahen, in his French translation of the 
Bible, says, “ [J8 Gesenius dit Fichte, le pin, et 
selon d'autres c'est le charme.” He does not, 
however, mention the names of the scholars to 
whom “d’autres” refers. Certain it is that [® 
is intended to describe a tree of great strength, as 
1A, a kindred noun, is used for the mast of a ship. 


| It would also appear from the use which Isaiah 


makes of {)&, that it was capable of being carved 
| into idols. In fact there is nothing more uncer- 
tain than the Hebrew names of trees.. The same 
| difficulty attends the rendering of 1/73 (Isaiah, 
| xiv. 8), which is translated “cypress, fir, pine.” 
| Amidst such conflicting opinions it is rash to pro- 

nounce authoritatively. For my own part, I am 


Sai 2 Moric 


Seed 


it may be interesting to compare the silver plates | inclined to agree with those who render [) “ashe 


BS 


set up by Leo III. : — | tree. W. Marks, 
f . “ Leo tertius Rome (Symboli) transcriptum in tabula | Professor of Hebrew, University College. 
a ntea, post altare B. Pauli posita, posteris reliquit.”— | 30, Dorset Square. ‘ 
; P. Lombardus (ap. Pearson), On the Creed, Art. 8. | Broopy Brings (4" S. i. 194.)—Bloody Bridge ‘ 
| Anastasius (ap. Pearson), referring to the same, | Was @ bridge over what is now ‘called the Ra- oe 
speaks of — nelagh Sewer. It stood where CHITTRLDROOG the 
“ in B. Petri basilica, seuta argentea duo scripta utraque | Supposes, on the King’s Road between Sloane bel 
¢ Symbolo, unum quidem literis Grecis, et alium Latinis, — and Coleshill Street. It is now but @ heel 
sedentia dextra levaque super ingressum corporis.” culvert. It is said to have obtained its ugly name to 
E. 8. D. | from the ugly deeds of the footpads and ruffians 
who inf ted th ad about there, and who a 
4% §, i, 147.) — nfes e road abou - 
inform L. and D. shat shecs ara stil part | this bridge and the “ Five Fields (where Eatoa 
for by barons on visiting Oakham for the first Square stands) a terror to pans . B : 


FE 
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“Broopy ” (4 S. i. 41, 88, 132.) —I am sur- | 
ised that none of your correspondents on this | 

reasion has noticed the analogous words in 

Greek and English, evidently originating in the 

same metaphor as “ bloody,” viz., deadly; see 

Halliwell’s Dictionary, 8. v.; aiuvdos, see Stephani 

Thesaurus Grace Lingua, s.v.; Eustathii Com- | 

ment. Greca in Homerum, p. 1391; and Damm’s | 

Lexicon. A. B.C. | 


HAS ITS Dutres,” Ere. (3' S. xi. 
153.)—As Mr. Friswell does not apparently give 
his authority for attributing this saying to Baron 
Woulfe, will you allow me to state that I find in 
§. N. Elrington’s Literary Piracies, &c., z 43, it 
is from A Sketch of the State of Ireland, Past and | 
Present, Dublin, 1808, where Chief Baron Woulfe 
says,—“ A landlord is not a land merchant; he 
has duties to perform as well as rents to receive.” 

Ratrn THomas. 


Sarva Breviarres S. i. 149, 206.)—It is 
surprising that your learned correspondent F.C. H. 
does not know where a copy of the Sarum Bre- 
viary is now to be found. One hundred and fifty 
—_ copies at least are existing in various pub- 
ic and private libraries in England, while MS. 
ones are far from being “ of extreme rarity.” The 
libraries of the British Museum, Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, and of York Minster, can boast of many 
Sarum Breviaries. But the finest in England is 
a magnificent folio MS. belonging to the Dean and 
Chapter of Salisbury, whose courteous librarian 
will readily show it to inquirers. This copy is 
very interesting, from containing a vernacular | 
“ Aspersio,” commonly attributed to Latimer, but | 
written on a fly-leaf of the Salisbury MS., with | 
musical notes, about 1450. This “ Aspersio”’ and | 
an opening of the Breviary have both been pho- | 
tographed. J. | 


Lackineton’s ADVERTISEMENT S. i. 174.) 
Fanaticism and paeety are confined to no age, 
a8 witness the following : — 


“The Pall Mall Gazette of last night, Feb. 20, inserts 
the following paragraph : — 

“*A pathetic advertisement appears in the Record of 
last night, announcing that ‘A Believer seeks a small 
temporary loan to stay legal proceedings.’ Persons will- 
ing to accommodate are to address, ‘ Jehovah-jireh,’ at 
the office of the Record,’ ” 

A. B. 


“Sm For” (4 §, i. words 
mean “the county of Anglesea.” I suppose that 
the reference is to some collection of pedigrees 
belonging to that part of Wales. Of course it 
looks like the title of a knight or baronet prefixed 
to some unknown abbreviation of a Christian 
mame; but the Welsh “sir” is simply an adap- 
tation of the English word shire, and in Welsh its 
Proper pronunciation is seer, Mén, the Welsh 


| 


name of Anglesea, becomes in construction in- 
flected by the initial change into Fon (i. e. von, as 
pronounced. This may be information of some 
use to the querist. La&tivs. 


MaccaBees (4 §, i, 54, 136.)—In the church 
of San Pietro in Vincoli at Rome (the same which 
contains the Moses of Michel Angelo) there is an 
inscription stating that the bodies of the seven 
Maccabean brethren are inclosed in the high altar. 
I believe that several have been surprised at hear- 


| ing them called Maccabees, not knowing how that 


name has been extended, from its original appli- 
cation to Judas Maccabeus, to all those who were 
then witnesses for God and His revelation, whe- 
ther in doing or suffering. In Southey’s noble 
poem, “ Roderick,” the name of Maccabee is ap- 
plied to the repentant monarch in his opposition 
to Mahometan error and ravage. Temas. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


An Inquiry into the Difference of Style observable in An- 
cient Glass Paintings, especially in England, with Hints 
on Glass Painting. By the late Charles Winston. With 
Illustrations from the Author's own Drawings, by Philip 
H. Delamotte, F.S.A. Second Edition, Tn Two 
Volumes, (Parker.) 

When we consider how largely painted glass continues 
to enter into the decoration of our churches and other 
public buildings, and remember what a remarkable pic- 
torial history of this effective branch of ornamental art 
was laid before the public in 1865 at the rooms of the 
Arundel Society, when Mr, Winston's wonderful series of 
drawings was there exhibited by the Archeological In- 
stitute, it is not matter for wonder that a new edition of 
that lamented and accomplished gentleman’s admirable 
Inquiry and Hints should be called for. The object of 
the Inquiry, it will be remembered, was to show that the 
varieties of ancient glass painting were capable of a 
classification similar to that established by the late Mr. 
Rickman with regard to Gothic Architecture. As early 
as 1838, he had sketched out a little work upon the sub- 
ject, but it was not until 1846 that he gave his views to 
the public. How matured and well considered these 
were, is shown by the fact that, in this posthumous 
second edition, which has been prepared from the inter- 
leaved copy, in which Mr. Winston was in the habit of 
inserting his additions and corrections, the changes are 
neither numerous nor important. All the plates and 
woodcuts which were in the first edition are reproduced 
in the present, and several new ones have been added; 
and the book, which is beautifully got up, well deserves 
to find a place in the library of every antiquary and of 
every admirer of Ancient Painted Glass, 


The Poems and Translations in Verse (including Fifty- 
nine hitherto unpublished Epigrams) of Thomas Fuller, 
D.D., and his much-wished Form of Prayer, For the 
First Time collected and edited, with Introduction and 
Notes, by the Rev. Alexander Grosart. (Printed for 
Private Circulation.) 

Mr. Grosart has laid the lovers of old English litera- 
ture under fresh obligation by the present interesti 
volume. Few of the admirers of the quaint, witty, an 
conceit-loving historian of the Church, and biographer of 
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our English Worthies, will be prepared to find a hand- 
some volume of nearly three hundred s filled with 
the poetry of Thomas Fuller, His “ David's Hainous 
Sinne,” which fetches when it comes into the market 
more than its weight in sovereigns, is here reprinted in a 
volume which, though but a small number have been 
rinted, may be procured for a few shillings. To these 
Mtr. Grosart has judiciously added all the other poems of 
Fuller, and the occasional translations from the Latin 
scattered through his various works, which are all 
characterised, as Mr. Grosart remarks, “by the salt of 
wit, the dainty fancies, the inimitable word- -play and 
alliteration, the brilliant conceits and kindly humour,” 
which made Fuller so especial a favourite with Charles 
Lamb. Lastly, by the liberality of Mr. Gibbs, he has 
been enabled to include in it the curious collection of Epi- 
grams described by Mr. Hazuirr in our columns (3*¢ 8. 
vii. 352). Our readers will, we are sure, join in our 
appreciation of the value and interest of this curious 
volume. 
Recollections of the Paris Exhibition of 1867. By Eugene 

Rimmel. (Chapman & Hall.) 

It is clear that the proprietors of the Courrier de? Europe 
and the Patrie believed that one who has laboured suc- 
cessfully to attain eminence in his own department of 
industrial art, is a most fitting person to appreciate the 
value and success of those who have laboured to acquire 
similar distinction in other branches. Mr. Rimmel, whose 
name invariably reminds us of Shakespeare’s « sweet 
south,” was requested to communicate to the journals 
we have just named his impressions of the Great Inter- 
national Exhibition of 1867. These were so favourably 
received that Mr. Rimmel was induced to print them in 
a separate volume, under the title of Souvenirs de lEx- 
position. The work before us is an English translation 
of the book in question. It is illustrated with a number 
of engravings principally borrowed from the excellent 
Illustrated Catalogue published by Mr, Carter Hall in 
the Art Journal, and furnishes in a convenient form a 
pleasant reminiscence of the great French Palace of Art 
and Industry. 


Philobiblion. Revue Bibliographique Universelle, Pub- 
lication de la Société Bibliographique. ltre Livraison. 
Février. (Paris.) 

We are glad to call the attention of our readers to a 
new monthly journal designed to keep scholars informed 
of all the most important books which appear in France 
or elsewhere. In addition, it has a portion devoted to 
literary gossip—a portion devoted to correspondence, 
occupied in the present number with a bibliography of 
the controversy on the genuineness of the letters attri- 
buted to Marie Antoinette—a List of recent Publica- 
tions—and lastly, a Summary of all the Articles on 
Literary Subjects in the principal Periodicals of France 
and the Continent, and (what will give it especial in- 
terest to English readers), in our own chief journals. 


Mr. A. W. Bennett has in the Press the following new 
poetical works :—* Jean D'Arc,” by Robert Steggall; 
“Harp-Echoes, and other Poems,” by John Poyer ; and 
“ Poems” by A. A, Le Gros. 

Our readers will be glad to hear that Mr. Richard 
Sims has just been promoted to the rank of Assistant in 
the British Museum. Mr. Sims is a most hard-working 
man, who has been upwards of a quarter of a century in 
the service of his department (to which he was originally 
introduced by the late Dr. Bliss), and who is well known 
to scholars by his Index to the Heralds’ Visitations, Hand- 
book to the Library of the British Museum, Handbook to 
roy oie ar and especially his most useful Manual for 
the Genealogist, Topographer, and Antiquary. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE, 
Particulars of Price, &c., of the following Books, to be sent direct 
to the th b: h th 
Git. Beas. (Roscoe's Novelists.) 2 Vols. 1833. In boards. 
Wanted by Mr. Charles Wylic, 3, Earl's Terrace, Kensington, W, 


Cotiection or Oro Ewotsa C c 

e Lancas ‘art o port ot Commissioners fo: Enq 
the Charities of England and Wales. + Enquiring inte 


Wanted by Major Fishwick, Rochdale. 


Tae Caronicee or tus Kiwos or Enotann. 
Dsasy 


Peac Scaneny. Part 1V. imperial dto. 
Wanted by F. Clulow 4 Son, 36, Victoria Street, Derby. 


Ponraarr Intima pe Baxzac, par Edmond Werdet. Paris: BE. Dentu. 
Wanted by Mr. J. Knight,8, Warden Road, Haverstock Hill, NW. 


Aotices ta Correspondents, 


Unsivensat Catatoocs or Boows ow Ant.—All Additi 
rections should be addressed to the South 
lon, 


Screntiric Quenizs. Our literary queries inc 
must adhere to our rule of excluding scientific queries. 
Tue Fasce or raz Bees is by the well-known Bernard Mande 
ville, M.D. 
T.P.N. The su tition respecting the tingale 
by Shakesp Pilgrim referred to 
“ Everything did banish moan, 
Save the nightingale alone: 
She, bird, as all forlorn, 
her breast up-till a thorn,” &c. 


Rec We receive many queries on this sub- 
ject, but we advisedly omit them. Writers may have reasons for 
holding their names, which would be admitted by others to be as 
satisfactory as they are to the writers. Why should their wishes on 
a be disregarded ? 

8. The Annual Register will certainly be Jap tn the London 
pA and other libraries, which are open in the evening. 

T. H. P. Wecannot open our columns to a discussion of the que 
tion to which our Correspondent refers. 

C. D. Lamont. We do not consider the date (1609) on the second title- 
page of Niccols’s edition of A Mirror for Magistrates a misprint. No 
doubt the oe inting of the volume was Gommonees in that year, but not 
completed ili 1610. The twenty prefatory pages, containing the 
of faults Escaped,” must have been after the body of the 
wor! 


B. (Oxon.) Two of the sayings have been discumed 
Q.”"—(1.)“ in 3rd 8. xi. 

Plato,” $ st S. ili. 389, 468, 484; 3rd S. vill. 160, 
441, 527; ix. 24, 

Macanenziz Cosnan. The a entitled “ On the Back of a Gothic 
Seat,” is printed m Shenstone’s Poetical W orks, edited by the Rev. George 
Gilfillan, p. 275, 8v0, 1854. 

A Svunscninen. We would recommend J. H. to submit a list of his 
= books to a second hand buvokseller. 

J.T. The bands worn by clergymen and barristers are a remnant 
ofthe old round collar, which by degrees became a@ square. and gra- 

lly decreasing in size, dwindled into the relic now called bonds. "ts 
early example of Bee collar may be seen in the portrait of Cardinal 
Beatun, engraved in i *s Portraits, and in the portrait of Shakspeare 
by Cornelius Jansen. similar modification has taken im the 
aress of the “ Blue’’ at Christ's Hospital. Formerly the boys wore@ 
great ~~ falling collar, which nearly covered the shoulders, and re- 

sembled the collars of the sixteenth century. 

_D. J. K. Three different versions of the Latin weather 
tion Paul's Day) are given in Brand's Popular Antiq 
1848, 1. 40, 42. 

A Reading Case for er heb the weekly Nos. of “N. & Q" is now 
ready.and may be had Booksellers and Newsmen, 1s. 61 
or, free by post, direst from the publisher, for 1s. 8d. 

#*e Cases for binding the volumes of “ N. & Q.” may be had of the 
Publisher, and of all B and N 


“ Nores anv Quenres”™ is at on and is also 
issued in Mowraty Pants. Coriss 
siz Months forwarded direct the the the H 


at the Strand Post Office, i Bo, 
THE should be addressed. 


We tand that the isite cabinet fro Street, 
ae by Messrs. Wright « Mansfield, of Great Portland S 
which was awarded a gold medal,has been purchased by - 
thorities of the South Kensington Museum. 


“ Norges & Quaniss" is registered for transmission abroad. 
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ESTABLISHED 18%, AND INCORPORATED BY ROYAL 
CHARTER. 


COTTISH UNION INSURANCE COMPANY 
Fire and Life), 37, Cornhill, London, E.C. Moderate rates of 
. Liberal conditions. Prompt settlements. 
ROBERT STRACHAN, Secretary. 
JOHN JACKSON, Assist.-Secretary. 
a7, Cornhill, London. 
IX POUNDS PER WEEK 
While laid up by Injury, and 
21,000 in Case of DEATH caused by 
ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND, 
May be secured by an samen Pegeent of from £3 to @6 Ss. 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
For particulars svply, to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, o the 
Local Agents, or at the . 
CORNHILL, and 10, REGENT ‘ 


EWING MACHINES. 
W F. THOMAS & Co. 
CELEBRATED 


“No. 2,” £10. 


ppomeszic MACHINES, From £5 5s. 


LL LOCK-STITCH WORK ALIKE ON 
both sides. Catalogues sent free. 


Ws. THOMAS & Co., 1 & 2, CHEAPSIDE, 
© and Regent Circus, Oxford Street. 


BRowN AND POLSON’S 


CORN FLOUR 
for 
4 Children’s Diet. 
BREAKFAST. 
EPPS’S COcoOA, 


HE very agrecable character of this preparation 
has rendered it a general favourite. Invigorating and sustaining 
& refined and grateful flavour developed by the cneriel mode of 

verage 


USE ONLY THE 


STARCH. 
THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 


Disorders, &c. A 
the efficacy, a TEST of real VOLTA-ELECTRIC 
Self-applicable CHAIN BANDS, BELTS, and Pocket Batteries, will 
pe sent gratis tor a week. Price from 5s. to 2is., according to power. 
ag restoring exhausted Vital Energy, 30s. to 40s. 
aL. PULVERMACHER, Galvanic Establishment, No. 200, Regent 
Street, W., London. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Invalids distracted by 
ja niicestion, and discouraged in their search for its remedy, 
pa make trial of this never-failing medicine. A lady, long a 
fel pat dyspeptic tortures, writes that Ho:loway's Pills made her 
=‘ 6 harden had been taken off her ; her spirits, formerly low, 
healthy kn ¥ improved; her capricious appetite has given place to 
mene ; her dull sick headache ha» departed ; and gradually, 
ey ;0us @ change has been eff-cted, that she is altogethera “new 
tered with and again fit for her duties. These Pills may be adminis- 
they ever hernaed to the most delicate. They never act harshly, nor do 
i weakness : rightly direct deranged, and controul 


WATSON'S OLD PALE SHERRY. 


W.D. WATSON, Wine Importer, 72 and 73, Great Russell Street 
corner of Bloomsbury Square, London, wi. , 
Established 1841. Full Price Lists free on lication. 
Terms, Net 


imported, free from acidity or heat, and much superior to low 
S.erry (vid? Dr. Druitt on Cheap Wines). One guinea per dozen. 

36s. per dozen. Termscash. Three dozen 
Street, corner of B 


(in MARSALA WINE, guaranteed the finest 


IN, Wine Merchant, 72 and 73, Great Russell 
loomsbury Square, London, W.C. Established 1841. 
Full Price Lists post free on application. 


36s. THE MAYFAIR SHERRY 36s. 
At 36s. dozen, fit for a Gentleman's Table, Bott: d - 
cluded. "Derme cash, prepaid. Post-ordere payable 
CHARLES WARD and SON, 
(Established upwards of a century), 1, Chapel Street West, 
MAYFAIR, W., LONDON. 


36s. THE MAYFAIR SHERRY 36s. 


EDGES & BUTLER solicit attention to their 
PURE ST. JULIEN CLARET, 
At 18¢., 20s., 24s., 308., and 36s. per dozen. 
Choice Clarets of various growths, 42s., 48s., 60s., 72s., 848., 968. 
GOOD DINNER SHERRY, 
At 24s. and 30s. per dozen. 


HOCK and MOSELLE 
At 24s., 308., 36s., 428., 488., 60s., and 84s. 


CHAMPA 
At 36s., 42s., 488., and 60s. 
Hochheimer, Marcobrunner, Rudesheimer, Steinberg, Liebfraumilch, 
3; Joh b and Steinberger, 72s., 84s., to 120s.; Braunberger, 
Grunhausen, and Scharzberg, 48s. to 84s.; sparkling Moselle, 48%., 60s., 
668., 788.; choice Champagne, 66s., 788.; fine old Sack, Malmsey, 
Frontignac, Vermuth, Constantia, Lachryme@ Christi, Imyperia! Tokay, 
and other rare wines. Fine old Pale Cognac Brandy, 60s. and 72s. per 
dozen. Foreign Liqueurs of every description. 
On AN ‘ost-office order, or reference, any quantity will be 
iately by 
HEDGES & BUTLER, 
LONDON : 145, REGENT STREET, W. 
Brighton : 30, King's Road. 
. (Originally established a.p. 1667.) 


OLLER’S COD LIVER OIL— 
Purest Norwegian. 

First Prize at Paris Exhibition, 1867, out of 27 competitors, making 5 
medals awarded for this celebrated Oil, made fiom fresh livers and 
not from putrid as the darker oils. See Lancet, Medical Times, 
Dr. Abbotts Smith, Dr. Hassall. Dr. Cregeen, Dr. W. Boeck, of Chries 
tiama, Dr. De Besche, Physician to the King of Sweden, &c. &c. So 
in capsuled bottles, half-pints, at 2s. 3d. each. 

Circulars and Testimonials of Peren Morten, 22, Mincing Lane, 
Taondor. F.C., Contractor to the North Londor Consumption Hoseital, 


ELECTRICITY IS LIFE. 


CURE YOURSELF BY THE PATENT SFLF-ADJUSTING 
CURATIVE AND ELECTRIC-BELT. 


foi 


Sufferers from Nervous Debility, Painful Dreams, Indigestion, 
Weakness, &c., can now cure themselves by the only “ Guaranteed 
Remedy" in Europe, by Her Majesty's Great Seal. 


N.B.—Medicine and Fees Sup ded. (Refi to the leading 


Physicians of the Day.) 


HEUMATISM, GOUT, NEURALGIA, &c.— 
COLES’S ALGA MARINA, or Concentrated Fasence of Sea- 
weed, is daily increasing in celebrity as a remedy for Kheumeatism, 
whether acute or chronic. as well as for Spine! Affections Contrac- 
tions, Weakness of the Limbs, Scrofulous Swellings, ac. It is also an 
admirable application for Chilblains. The Pamphiet wil! be forwarded 
for one postage-stamp. Sold by T. KEATING, 79, St. Paul's Church- 
yard, in Bottles, 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d. and lis. each, and by all Chemists. 
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MR. MURRAY'S 
LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


THE BATTLES OF GRANSON, MORAT, 
AND NANCY : Being the THIRD and CONCLUDING Volume ot 
he HISTORY OF CHARLES THE BOLD, DUKE BUR 

NDY. By J. POSTER KIRK. With Plane. 


LIFE OF JOHN LONSDALE, D.D., late 


LICHFIELD. oa Selections from his Writings. By 
ET DENISON, Q.C. With Portrait. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


HISTORICAL DIFFICULTIES AND CON- 
TESTED EVENTS. By OCTAVE DELEPIERRE, LL.D., Secre- 
tary of the Belgian . Post Svo. 6s. 


IV. 
THE HUGUENOTS IN ENGLAND AND 
a ert : Their Settlements, their Churches, and their Industries. 
SAMUEL SMILES. 2nd Edition. 


v. 
THE MASSACRE OF ST. BARTHOLO- 


w i the Religious Wars in the Reign of Charles IX. By DR. 


vI. 
RAMBLES OF A NATURALIST ON THE 
SHORES AND WATERS OF THE CHINA 


China, Formosa, Borneo, ‘wit 
SoLLING WOOD, F.L-S. wi 


LIFE OF V WILLIAM WILBERFORCE. 


MR. JOHN STUART ‘MILL’S PLAN FOR 
OF IRELAND EXAMINED. By LORD 
ERIN. is. 


Ix. 
A GERMAN VIEW OF THE FRENCH 
the Are Vin vo SYBEL, 


THE ree OF THE NEW PALACE 


the Statements of Mr. E. W. 
By A Life of Sir 


Charles Barry, Postscript. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


THE VARIATION “OF ANIMALS AND 
Arte UNDER DOMESTICATION. By CHARLES DARWIN, 
With Illustrations. 2 vols. 2s. 


E IN ABYSSINIA, during a THREE 
YEARS KESIDENCE in that COUNTRY. By MANSFIELD 
Revised With New Introduction. Map and 


IDEAS OF THE DAY ‘YON POLICY An Anal 
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